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BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 
for RURAL SCHOOLS 
By Studebaker 





BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS was 
written especially for use in teaching business methods and account- 
ing principles for pupils enrolled in (a) the commercial classes of 
rural high schools or small town high schools in rural communities, or 
(b) in vocational agricultural classes. The 
primary aim of the author is to teach the 
fundamental principles of accounting and 
business methods through the use of 
problems with which the rural boys and 
girls are in daily contact. The pupil will 
learn better and. faster because he is 
studying in terms with which he is familiar. 














The principles are applied through the use 
of problems, short exercises, and sets. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS is essentially a 
course adapted to the natural background 
of the rural student. 
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Editorial... 


Integrate 


Commercial teachers are beginning to realize that their own expressed 
idealism can become a boomerang. For years, they have accepted as one of 
the fundamental aims of secondary education the teaching of vocational sub- 
jects, which, according to Douglass, should ‘‘equip the individual to obtain a 
livelihood, to serve society well through his vocation, to maintain the right 
relationship toward his fellow workers and society, and to find in that vocation 
his own best development.”’ 


Together with the wholehearted acceptance of these objectives, these 
teachers added the need for high standards of achievement—yea, perfection! 
Excellent presentation of subject matter, intensive drill and review, and prac- 
tice on machines taught were to be the means toward achieving their objec- 
tives. Yet, recent Regents Survey Reports showed that these same teachers are 
saying they are dissatisfied because many of their graduates are insufficiently 
trained in personality and in efficiency for the job. I do not believe any of these 
teachers meant that good as instruction had been, their standards of progressive- 
ness and excellence made them wish that the ‘‘beginners on the job’’ might be 
even better adjusted. The teachers felt that the gap between the recitation and 
the job had not been bridged adequately. 


To those teachers of secretarial studies who would get greater satisfaction 
out of their handiwork, I make the following plea: Break down the walls of 
tradition in your senior year and discard all recitation and book learning 
per se. Make that last year a year of experiencing and living instead of subject- 
matter getting. Set up an “integrating secretarial office.”’ 


To get the “‘office”’ started, just ask your pupils how they think business life 
differs from classroom life. They will paint a rosy picture of no more tests, free- 
dom to move about, pleasures of getting a salary, work that is ‘“‘real.’’ ‘“*That 
being true,’’ you can say, ‘‘why not dispense with all classroom procedures and 
reorganize now as a working office staff?’’ Your project in ‘‘living’’ will have 
begun if you let the ‘‘office staff’’ work it out themselves. They will want to take 
stock of your equipment, discuss various office setups, make a job analysis of 
the duties of various types of employees, and summarize the training and 
personality traits required for each employee. They will not need elaborate 


equipment nor extensive floor space to set up the various departments of the 
business office. 


What will the pupils work at? There is always the day’s mail to be tran- 
scribed and signed, originals to be mailed, carbons to be filed. Notices to em- 
ployees can be stenciled or run off on the hectograph. As the jobs take on 
stability, the staff will require a well prepared handbook for employees. You 
will be kept busy enough dictating the daily mail (there will be no objection 
to dictation that includes good subject matter content), giving advice when it 
is requested, demonstrating better techniques of operation, studying person- 


alities, and interviewing employees regarding their prospects, traits, and effi- 
ciency. 


The department will always have real jobs to be done. But why enumerate 
them? You will find a real office is never without work and never a day will go by 
without your seeing growth in poise, initiative where you least expected to find it, 
improvement in the ability of the students to work with one another, standards 
of achievement growing higher and more exacting, and the development of an 
understanding of the unity within ‘‘the office.’’ The bridge between the class- 
room and the job will have been satisfactorily spanned. 


Emma K. Felter. president, Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity; Walton High School, Bronx, New York. 








Bookkeeping and Business Education 


by 
John N. Given 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


Durine the current 
recession, many administrators 
have given, for the first time, 
some consideration to the field 
of business education in gen- 
eral, and to the subject of 
bookkeeping in _ particular. 
Those people who have been in 
close contact with the program 
of business education for a 
number of years have accepted 
the point of view that the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping has per- 
sonal and social values as well 
as vocational values. Let us 
ask ourselves this question: 
When is a subject vocational? For the pros- 
pective doctor, Latin would be classed as 
vocational; for the engineer, certainly alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry would be 
designated as vocational subjects, for an 
engincer must have a knowledge of these 
subjects to earn his daily living. 

In a study made in 1932, teachers were 
asked, among other things, two questions 
which have a bearing upon this topic. The 
first question was, “Approximately in what 
order do you rank the objectives of book- 
keeping?! General business training was 
given first place on the weighted total. 
Question twenty-four in the survey was, 
“State briefly any specific trends which you 
think are evident in the teaching of book- 
keeping.”? The answers were: (1) social and 
general values; (2) reasoning; and (3) prac- 
tical in terms of what the student will use. 

In the Los Angeles course of study for 
first-year bookkeeping, the following state- 
ment is made: “Although the objectives of 
the bookkeeping curriculum may be placed 
logically under three headings—social, per- 
sonal, and vocational—there should be no 
conflict in the mind of the teacher. Experi- 
ence has shown that in first-year bookkeep- 
ing, social and personal objectives should be 
of first consideration. Major emphasis 
should be placed on the development of an 
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understanding and an appreci- 
ation of the general field of 
business activity. In the work 
of the second year, the voca- 
tional objectives should be 
stressed.”* In the objectives 
which are set up to follow this 
paragraph, it is interesting to 
note that the first objectives 
are social, the second objec- 
tives are personal, and the third 
objectives are vocational. This, 
of course, refers to first-year 
bookkeeping. The social ob- 
jectives are listed as follows: 
““(1) To help students become 
more intelligent citizens by gaining an 
understanding of the nomenclature of busi- 
ness and an ability to interpret financial 
statements. (2) To make plain to the stu- 
dents the processes of business by giving 
them a serviceable knowledge of documents, 
customs, and records resulting from the 
exchange of values. (3) To give students a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business practices and procedures that is 
part of the equipment of every efficient 
member of society, regardless of his voca- 
tion.” The personal objectives are listed as 
follows: “‘(1) To cultivate in the student self- 
reliance through the power of analysis and 
interpretation. (2) To develop in the student 
knowledge and skill in writing and in filling 
out the most common business papers and 
forms. (3) To show the student the rela- 
tionship of bookkeeping to banking, invest- 
ments, and personal record-keeping affairs.” 
If these objectives are analyzed, you cannot 
help but realize that they are sound and, in 
fact, they might well be of value to all stu- 
dents. 

Those educators outside the field of busi- 
ness education have apparently no conception 
of this philosophy. Yet, it is surprising to see 
what profound knowledge is possessed by 
certain educators regarding this subject. 
This knowledge is all the more startling when 
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you consider that in a majority of cases, 
these educators have never taken a course in 
bookkeeping; they have never read a book 
relating to the subject; they have never 
taught a class in bookkeeping; and they 
have never, if you please, even supervised a 
bookkeeping class. 

Someone has said that we are prone to 
judge the value or the merits of certain high 
school subjects today in the light of our 
experiences when we were in high school. If 
this is true, then many of us recall that as 
students in high school we were made to feel 
the importance of memorizing dates, names 
of generals, battles, and the fifteen steps (or 
was it twenty) leading to the founding of 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
field of social studies, as well as all other 
fields in our secondary schools, has refined 
and changed its offerings to meet the newer 
concepts and philosophies of secondary 
education. It is just as unsound to charge 
the teachers of social studies with being con- 
cerned only with dates in history as it is to 
charge teachers of bookkeeping with being 
wholly concerned with the vocational values 
of our subject. 

About a year ago, the director of the 
secondary curriculum for one of our largest 
and most progressive school systems was 
taken on a tour of inspection by the super- 
visor of business education. The supervisor 
was interested in having this director see at 
first hand the content of the various subjects 
in the field of business education. During 
the first day of the tour, many first-year 
bookkeeping classes were visited. At the 
conclusion of these visits, the director of 
curriculum said, “I had no idea that the 
subject of bookkeeping contained such valu- 
able information for all students. It seems 
to me that the material is of such a nature 
that it might well be required of all high 
school students as a graduation require- 
ment.”’ It is to be deplored that more people 
concerned with the construction of the 
curriculum in: the high schools should not 
have this same opportunity to visit book- 
keeping classes. If they did, there would be 
much less confusion in the mind of the nen- 
commerce person as to the advantages of the 
work in this field. Why, then, should there 
be so much agitation about the merits of the 
subject, voiced chiefly by those who have 
only the faintest idea as to the changing con- 
cepts in this field? The answer is not difficult 
to find. With the establishment of junior 
colleges and graduate high schools of busi- 
ness, there has come in the minds of many 
the belief that work in business education 
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should be upgraded to these new schools 
because business is demanding a more ma- 
ture worker. This assumption is made on 
the erroneous belief that business education 
is solely vocational in its outlook. But, for 
the purpose of argument, let us accept this 
assumption. What would happen if the 
business education program were removed to 
schools of a higher level? 

We must face the realization that many 
of our students, for one reason or another, 
do not continue with their education after 
graduation from high school. We may do a 
lot of wishful thinking and hope that a ma- 
jority of students will enroll in the junior 
college or the graduate school of business, 
but such is not the case. The Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Graduate School of Business, 
after it had been in operation for one year, 
had approximately 1,200 students enrolled. 
The interesting fact is that a majority of 
these students did not major in commercial 
education in high school. 

What has happened to the student since 
he graduated from high school? An examina- 
tion of some figures will be revealing. In 
1930, the United States census figures re- 
vealed these facts: Approximately 70 per 
cent of our high school graduates terminate 
their formal education at the completion of 
the twelfth grade. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the youth of America today at the age of 
twenty are not enrolled in any school. Age 
twenty is taken in this study because stu- 
dents at this age would be completing their 
second year of graduate high school work or 
the final year of their work in the junior col- 
lege. In the Los Angeles city school area, an 
analysis of the data of 10,000 cases reveals 
the fact that approximately 50 per cent of 
the eighteen-year-old boys are not in full- 
time school, and 56 per cent of the girls have 
completed their education at this age. If we 
examine the figures, we find that at age 
twenty, 73 per cent of the boys and 80 per 
cent of the girls in Los Angeles are not in 
school. It may be seen, therefore, that only 
a small percentage of our students continue 
with their educational program after gradu- 
ation from high school. This situation is 
typical not only of Los Angeles, but also of 
practically every city in America. Many 
students are forced by necessity to go to 
work, and the schools do have a responsi- 
bility to help them. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that unless a larger majority of our 
students continue with their education after 
high school, the establishment of junior col- 
leges or postgraduate high schools will not 
alleviate the situation. 
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A second reason for confusion in the mind 
of the administrator is caused by reading 
articles which throw an untrue light on the 
situation. In the April, 1938, issue of School 
Iife there is an article,‘ accompanied by a 
large chart, which shows the national enroll- 
ment figures in bookkeeping and shorthand 
classes in the high schools. One is imme- 
diately impressed with the tremendous up- 
ward trend of this enrollment during the 
past two years. As a part of this chart, there 
is shown the decreasing number of positions 
which are available for the young worker in 
the field of bookkeeping. One is impressed 
with the fact that this employment line 
slopes downward, showing decreasing num- 
bers employed, almost in direct proportion 
to the enrollment line which slopes upward. 
Without a careful reading of the material in 
the article, the conclusion is immediately 
drawn that there are too many students 
being enrolled in the bookkeeping classes 
in the senior high schools, and that some- 
thing should be done about it. 

This study contains several inaccuracies 
and half-truths. The study fails to include 
the clerical worker, even though approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of business workers are 
clerks. Our graduates of bookkeeping courses 
frequently take these positions, for business- 
men demand this additional training. The 
most incorrect assumption in this study, 
however, lies in the supposition that all stu- 
dents who take bookkeeping are electing 
this subject in order that they may become 
skilled bookkeepers when they graduate. 
Very few students who enroll for work in 
first-year bookkeeping classes expect to use 
bookkeeping specifically as a vocational 
subject. Many academic students, for ex- 
ample, choose bookkeeping as an elective 
subject. Many other students elect to take 
bookkeeping for its social and personal 
values. These two groups certainly have no 
thought in mind of following bookkeeping 
as a profession. There are other students 
who, believing they are equipped by nature 
to become bookkeepers, elect this subject 
but, after a one-semester tryout, realize that 
they are not fitted to go on with the work. 

The size of classes may be shown in the 
following figures which are taken from the 
Los Angeles city high school enrollment data 
for the semester ending February, 1937: 
Total enrollment, Bookkeeping I and II, 
6,000 students; total enrollment, Book- 
keeping IV, 600 students. Bookkeeping IV 
is the final semester of bookkeeping which is 
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taken by those students who expect to 
follow the work from a vocational point of 
view. Let us analyze these figures still 
further. No one who has made a study of 
the field of bookkeeping would deny the 
value of this work as an introduction to the 
general field of business activity. Included 
in these figures are the students who are 
majoring in the clerical division, the mer- 
chandising division, and the secretarial di- 
vision of the commercial program. These 
three groups have no thought in mind of 
becoming bookkeepers in the vocational 
sense. It may be seen, therefore, that of the 
6,000 students enrolled in Bookkeeping I 
and II, only about 10 per cent are taking the 
work for its vocational value. 

There are other considerations pertinent 
to this same article of which we need to be 
informed. The median age of stenographers, 
according to the 1930 census, was in the 
twenties, showing a large percentage of turn- 
over. Since 1930, there has been a greater 
demand on the part of the Government for 
reports involving more _ record-keeping. 
These data, presented in Barnhart’s report, 
are out of date because they pre-date the 
New Deal and its requirements for reports 
and records. Compare these data with the 
Denver reports completed in 1935, the Des 
Moines report made in 1937, and the findings 
of the curriculum group in Evansville, 
Indiana. Of 2,000 employed Denver high 
school graduates of 1929, 1933, and 1934, 54 
per cent found business employment, as did 
60 per cent of the 156 June and August, 1937, 
graduates of the Des Moines high schools. 
These reports of the occupations of high 
school graduates of two large cities repre- 
sent facts instead of vague rumors. It is 
often reported that there is no employment 
for high school graduates. We know that 
the Des Moines graduates of June and 
August, 1937, did not have the opportunity 
to obtain much advanced training before the 
survey was made in November, 1937. 

Any period of depression will show an 
oversupply of workers in any field. Is there 
not an oversupply of dentists, doctors, law- 
yers, school teachers, college professors, as 
well as truck drivers? This oversupply is 
certainly not limited to graduates of our 
commercial courses. Why should there be 
so much loose thinking with regard to book- 
keeping? Is it because we have failed to 
make known our changing philosophy, or is 
it because the general field of business educa- 
tion is so popular and so sought after by the 
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om that a note of jealousy is creeping 
in 

An examination of enrollment figures for 
Los Angeles will be revealing. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 hours of student attendance 
is recorded in the commercial departments of 
the Los Angeles public secondary schools. 
It should be remembered that this at- 
tendance is purely optional with the stu- 
dents. In every case it represents an elective 
choice. The students are required to take a 
certain number of semesters of work in the 
field of English; they are also required to 
take a course dealing with American insti- 
tutions and ideals; physical education is a 
required subject; and the students who ex- 
pect to continue with their work at the 
universities are required to take work in the 
fields of language and mathematics. Local 
requirements make it necessary for every 
student to take work in the fields of music 
and art appreciation. Hence, commercial 
education is one of the few remaining fields 
in which students are not required to take 
subjects before they graduate. Yet, our en- 
rollment data show that approximately one- 
third of the high school population is enrolled 
in business education subjects. 


One of the major tenets of the progressive 
education movement is that students should 
be allowed a greater freedom of choice in the 
selection of the materials which they believe 
will be of value. We should not adhere 
rigidly to a course of study or require specific 
subjects which must be taken. How, then, 
can you account for the tremendous enroll- 
ment in bookkeeping? Why should there be 
any attempt on the part of educators to 
decrease the number who wish to enroll? 
What do the students think about work in 
the field of business education? A recent 
study, entitled “The Students Speak,’ com- 
piled from the analysis of data representing 
student opinion from nine senior high schools 
in the city of Los Angeles, is illuminating. 
Among other questions, the students were 
asked, “If you were to live your high school 
life over again, what subjects would you 
choose to elect?”’ This check sheet was com- 
pleted by 3,500 students, representing all 
the graduates from the academic, commer- 
cial, home economics, industrial arts, and 
general fields in the nine high schools. Stu- 
dents’ answers were tabulated, showing the 
first and second choices of boys and girls. In 
other words, from each of the nine high 


schools there were two choices listed by the 
boys and two choices listed by the girls. Of 
thirty-six choices, it is interesting to note 
that commerce was mentioned fifteen times, 
home economics was mentioned eight times, 
and industrial arts was mentioned nine 
times. The only other subjects included 
were English, mentioned once; mathematics, 
mentioned twice; and music, mentioned 
once. If more attention were given to stu- 
dents’ interests and wishes, we would find 
commercial education classes growing in size 
rather than decreasing. 

In a study made in Virginia involving the 
reactions of business people in twenty cities 
and towns, this question was asked: ‘““What 
are the chief weaknesses of workers in your 
organization?”’* ‘The answers were as fol- 
lows: (1) lack of initiative, mentioned 245 
times; (2) lack of attention to details, men- 
tioned 231 times; (3) poorly written English, 
mentioned 220 times; and (4) poor penman- 
ship, mentioned 219 times. Then the ques- 
tion was asked: “Which subjects are most 
needed to be taught?’ The answers were: 
(1) business English, mentioned 451 times; 
(2) arithmetic, mentioned 450 times; and (8) 
bookkeeping, mentioned 416 times. 


Does the university have any part in the 
sharing of the responsibility here? One is 
reminded of the statement made several 
years ago by Leverett S. Lyon: “Business 
education in America is unique in its vigor 
and in its lack of guidance. It has exhibited a 
remarkable growth and has aroused unusual 
interest in the general mind, but it has re- 
ceived a minimum of thoughtful attention 
from those institutions which are profession- 
ally concerned with education.”* In many 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country, the student who is planning to be- 
come a bookkeeping teacher in a high school 
gets his teacher-training work, if it may be 
called such, in the regular university ac- 
counting class. He has as his classmates 
those students who expect to make the field 
of accounting their life work. It is true that 
the bookkeeping teacher must have a com- 
plete grasp of the whole field of accounting, 
but what he needs, and in many cases doesn’t 
get, is training in the technique and the 
theory of teaching bookkeeping to high 
school students. Many schools and teacher- 
training institutions fail to recognize the 
importance of work here with the result that 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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Boss vs. Secretary 


Walter Henneberg 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A one-act play taken from the program of the 1939 Beta Sigma 
Tau open house at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Miss Meigs, the first secretary 
James Sims, the office boy 
George H. Blaine, the boss 
Mabel, the office clerk 

Miss Wendell, the new secretary 


PROPS 


A noiseless typewriter, three desks, a Webster’s una- 
bridged dictionary, a cigar, a box of candy, a type- 
written letter with holes rubbed through the sheet of 
paper, a telephone, and a clothes tree. 


SCENE 


The outside office of a small business concern. The 
door to the boss’s office leads off stage. As the curtain 
rises, Jimmy, the office boy, is seen dusting; Miss Meigs, 
the secretary is typing; and the clerk, Mabel, is looking 
at magazines and eating chocolates. 


Miss Meigs: Jimmy, how do you spell “instantly?” 

Jimmy: (Gives up dusting and rests his feet on a desk.) 
Gee whiz, can’t ya spell at all? That’s the tenth 
word you’ve asked me how to spell in the last half 
hour. Gimme a little peace and quiet, will ya? 

Miss Meigs: Mabel, did you hear that? (Mabel, ab- 
sorbed and ecstatic, pays no attention.) Just listen 
to him. “Peace and quiet!” Don’t you know (flaring 
up) you're supposed to be generally useful in this 
office? 

Jimmy: Yeah? Well, I’m not getting paid to ghost- 
write your letters for you! 

Miss Meigs: (Blankly) To do what? 


Jimmy: Never mind! Never mind! (Gets up. Goes to 
dictionary.) What was that word? 

Miss Meigs: That’s a dear, Jimmy! 
stantly.” 

Jimmy: (Gets an idea.) Now let’s see. . . Instantly—in- 
stantly—m-m-m-m- Yep. Here it is. D-a-r-n-q-u-i-c-k. 
Instantly. 

(Miss Meigs types the word painstakingly. Some- 
thing about the result puzzles her. She wakes up.) 
Miss Meigs: Jimmy Sims! (He retreats into the boss’s 

office.) Oh-h-h, isn’t that awful. Now I’ve got to 
erase again! (Erases) Mabel, how do you spell 
“instantly?” (Mabel is still oblivious over the mag- 
azine.) Oh, dear, I suppose I'll have to look it up 
myself. (Drags wearily over to the dictionary.) In— 
in—ins—(Mumbles) (Comes back and types the word. 
An idea strikes her.) Mabel, ain’t the boss late 
though today? 
(At the word “‘boss,”” Mabel jumps.) 
Mabel: Huh? (Looks around startled.) 


Miss Meigs: I said the boss is late. 


The word’s “in- 


Mabel: Oh-gee! You gave me a fright! (Goes back to 
mooning over the magazine.) (Jimmy enters from the 
boss’s office, smoking a cigar. Miss Meigs stares 
coldly.) 

Jimmy: I wish the boss’d go back to good old Havanas. 
He ought to—business is better. (Returns Miss 
Meigs’ cold stare.) Anyway, it was until you joined 
us! (Jimmy puffs at the cigar, watching pityingly 
her struggle to type.) I thought the boss advertised 
for a secretary with experience. 


Miss Meigs: (Defiantly) Well! I have experience! Ex- 
perience is the best teacher. I don’t need any of 
these special secretarial courses. 


Jimmy: Yeah, I heard you tell the boss that when he 
gave you the job last week. You mean you’re learn- 
ing at the boss’s expense. Now, just (Coazing) 
tell us the truth. Come clean—we won’t tell on 
you. Honest, now, isn’t this your first job? 


Miss Meigs: Of all the nerve! This certainly is not my 
first job! (Haughtily) I’ve had several, James, 
several. 


Jimmy: You don’t tell me. And how long did you 
hold down the last one, my pretty maid? 


Miss Meigs: (Short pause) Two weeks. 


Jimmy: Great Scott! Two weeks! What was the 
matter? Did they give you a pension? Two weeks! 
Bet you didn’t tell the boss that. 

Miss Meigs: (Defiantly) No, I didn’t—he—er—he didn’t 
ask me. 

Jimmy: Ye gods! He didn’t ask you! I’m beginning 
to see a light now. I'll say you’ve got a lot of ex- 
perience! Two weeks here, two weeks there. 

(Phone rings.) 

Miss Meigs: (Reaches for mirror and lipstick before 
answering. Jimmy shakes his head sadly to audience.) 
Hello! Yes, that’s right. Oh, I’m sorry—he ain’t—I 
mean he isn’t in yet. This is Miss Meigs, his new 
secretary.—Oh, yes, shall I tell him you called?— 
Why no, of course, it’s no trouble, no trouble at all.— 
No, really it isn’t—But you’re not bothering me, 
really.—Well, good-bye! Oh, just a minute. (Giggles) 
I almost forgot your name! Can you imagine? 
What is it? A. F. what? Johnson? Would you spell 
that, please? J as in gentleman, o as in—as in oh? 
(Blankly) h as in ham, n as in—as in darn (Holds 
receiver away from ear), s as in sap? (Jimmy is con- 
vulsed.) Hello, hello, hello—he hung up! Now I 
wonder if that was important. Well, it couldn’t 
have been, and anyway, he was not a gentleman. 
(Goes back to typing.) My, how late the boss is! 


Jimmy: Oh, he probably won’t be in until this after- 
noon. He must’ve gone over to New York this 
morning. 


Mabel: Oh, isn’t he just grand? 
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Jimmy: Oh, not a bad guy to work for. (Looks over at 
Mabel.) Never heard you praise him before! Say, 
who are you talking about, anyway? 

Mabel: (Still in another world.) Oh, to feel his strong 
arms around me! To have those gorgeous eyes 
looking into my very soul! 

Jimmy: That couldn’t be the boss! 

(Miss Meigs and Jimmy both stare at her, puzzled.) 

Jimmy: What are you looking at, anyway? (Miss 
Meigs and Jimmy both go over to Mabel’s desk.) 
Oh, for Pete’s sake! Look what she’s raving over! 
(Disgusted) A picture of Robert Taylor! 

Miss Meigs: Oh, he is lovely, isn’t he? (Joins Mabel 
in duet of sighs.) 

Jimmy: Lovely! Calling a guy lovely! I'd like to see 
a girl call me lovely! 

Mabel: Don’t worry, no girl ever will! 

Jimmy: (Stung) Oh, yeah? Why not? 

Mabel: Go look in the mirror, if you’re really interested! 

Jimmy: Don’t you tell me to look in the mirror, Garbo! 

Mabel: (Ignoring him.) Maizie, did you see him in 
“Give Me Tomorrow’? 

Miss Meigs: Yes, wasn’t he too divine? Especially in 
that scene with Joan Crawford— 

—e. You mean when they were both on the moun- 
tain 


Miss Meigs: Uh-huh. 
Together: Oh-h-h, wasn’t it grand? 


Jimmy: (Making more fun of them.) Look at him, girls, 
just look! That eyes, those nose, them gorgeous hair! 


Mabel: You’re just jealous, that’s all, because you 
know you'll never look like him, and what’s more—— 


Miss Meigs: You'll never be able to get a girl to rave 
over you. You haven’t got any romance in your 
soul, you—— 

Jimmy: Is that so? (Laughs nastily.) Well, I'd like 
to see any Robert Taylor go for two dames like you! 


(In the midst of this turmoil, Mr. Blaine arrives. 

He looks blankly at the group. Then storm clouds 

gather. He clears his throat. Jimmy sees him, 

turns pale, tries to put cigar in drawer with 
candy. Girls, still talking.) 


Mabel: Here, what’s the idea, putting that cigar in 
on my candy? (Throws it after Jimmy.) And who 
are you to criticize Robert Taylor? 


Mr. Blaine: Well, a regular beehive of activity! (Girls, 
paralyzed at the sound of his voice, plunge into imitation 
of work.) Why didn’t you hang the “In Conference” 
sign on the door? I always hate to interrupt any- 
thing so important as a meeting on the merits of— 
(Crosses to Mabel’s desk and picks up magazine.) 
of—of—Robert Taylor. So this is the face that’s 
tying up business! No wonder I can’t show a profit! 
No co-operation! (Waving magazine at them.) No 
wonder this fellow gets ahead—he gets co-operation— 
from people on somebody else’s payroll! I’m paying 
you—lI’m the fellow who’s throwing money away on 
your salaries, d’you understand? (They go on work- 
ing.) Do you understand me? 


Chorus: Yes, sir! 


Mr. Blaine: If you must look at somebody’s beautiful 
picture, look at mine! (They stare at him.) That 
wouldn’t be a complete waste of time, anyway! 
(At the door to his office.) Miss Meigs, do you think 
this movie fellow’s secretary is looking at pictures 
of me at this moment instead of taking care of his 
mail? 
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Miss Meigs: I should say not, sir. (Mr. Blaine starts 
to go into his office, turns around.) 

Mr. Blaine: What! (Pause) Is that letter to Gillespie 
and Smith ready? 

Miss Meigs: Yes, sir, it’s almost finished. 

Mr. Blaine: Almost finished! Splendid! Splendid! Just 
keep up the good work and you'll be doing two letters 
a day before long, Miss Meigs. (She doesn’t know 
how to take this.) Bring it to me when you’re finished. 
(Looks at Jimmy.) James, come here! 

Jimmy: (Gulps) Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blaine: That cigar you were smoking—(Jimmy 
quails) How’d you like it? 

Jimmy: (Brightening) Gee, it was swell! 

Mr. Blaine: Pretty good, eh? 

Jimmy: You bet! 


Mr. Blaine: (Exploding) If I ever—if I ever catch you 
smoking my cigars in here—anywhere—again, I'l] 
fire you so fast it’l] make your head light! 

Jimmy: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blaine: I'd fire you now if I didn’t have an errand 
for you to run. Come in here! (Ezit, followed by 
Jimmy.) 

Mabel : Whew! I’m glad he didn’t look too much my 
way! 

Miss Meigs: Gee, Mabel, does he go off like this much? 

Mabel: Once in a while. But I never saw him this bad. 


Miss Meigs: I’m afraid to show him this letter. (Shows 
sheet almost perforated with erasures.) (Jimmy 
enters, grabs his hat, and dashes out. Mr. Blaine 
comes in smoking a cigar. Both girls fuss over their 
desks. He glares at Mabel, walks over to her desk. She 
cowers. He clears his throat.) 

Mr. Blaine: Oh, what’s the use? (Turns away, to Mabel’s 
relief.) Bring that letter in, Miss Meigs, please. 
(Exit followed by Miss Meigs, who throws Mabel a 
frightened look. There is an ominous silence during 
which Mabel looks at the door. Miss Meigs comes 
out hurriedly, dashes for her coat and hat.) 

Mabel: Why, Maizie, what’s the matter? What'd he say? 

Miss Meigs: (Hastily, in awed voice.) He didn’t say 
anything; he put the letter up to his face, and—— 
and looked at me through the holes in it. And I 
could see his face get redder and redder! 

Mabel: Did he——did he fire you? 

Miss Meigs: No, he didn’t I mean he couldn’t seem 
to say anything, so I thought I’d just better leave. 

Mabel: You're going to leave? 

Miss Meigs: Yes, I guess I better—I’ve been here almost 
two weeks anyway. (Thinks she hears Mr. Blaine 
approaching.) G’bye! 

Mabel: (Blankly) G’bye. (A long silence. Mr. Blaine 
appears at the door. Mabel jumps, reaches for her 
hat and coat.) 

Mr. Blaine: Where do you think you're going during 
business hours? Shopping? 

Mabel: (Confused) No, sir! No, indeed! You see, I 
a maybe you were going to-——er——er—— 
well— 

Mr. Blaine: Well, I’m not! 
busy with those orders! 
Mabel: (Overjoyed) Yes, sir! 
Mr. Blaine: (At telephone) Empire 3-4760 ... Uh- 
huh, well, this is George H. Blaine calling. Yes, 

again! The secretary you sent a couple of weeks 


ago just left... Yes, she did, before I got a chance 
to fire her. And that’s the first time she ever an- 
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ticipated any wish of mine! ... Experience? Oh, 
yes, she had, I guess ... Some kinds of experience 
are unfortunate, though, and I’ve had enough of 
that kind myself. Now please send me over a girl 
without any experience... -Yes, that’s what I said— 
no experience... Just a new idea of mine... Well, 
can’t be worse than the last few I’ve had... Yes, 
that’s right. Good-bye. (Hangs up) Now, we'll 
see! (Disappears into office. Emerges after a moment 
with hat and coat.) I’m going out for a bite of lunch. 
If the new girl comes while I’m gone, show her to 
her desk. 

Mabel: Yes, Mr. Blaine, I will. 

Mr. Blaine: (At Miss Meigs’ desk) What a mess! 

(Mr. Blaine goes out. The old temptation comes 
over Mabel after a moment, but after gazing in 
the magazine for a few seconds, she resolutely puts 
it into the wastebasket. Compromises by taking a 
piece of candy out of drawer and popping it into 
her mouth.) 

(New secretary arrives, looks about her, and then 
speaks in a pleasant voice to Mabel.) 

Miss Wendell: Hello! Mr. Blaine was expecting me, I 
think. 

Mabel: Oh, yes, are you the new secretary? 

Miss Wendell: I hope I am. 

Mabel: Well, he said for you to wait. 
lunch. That’s your desk over there. 
Miss Wendell: Thank you. (As she hangs up her hat and 

coat, Mabel speaks.) 

Mabel: My name is Mabel. What’s yours? 

Miss Wendell: Mine’s Doris Wendell. (Sitting at desk, 
straightens it up.) 

Mabel: Where did you work before? 

Miss Wendell: If I can get this job, it'll be my first. 

Mabel: No kiddin’ ! You don’t act green, one little bit. 

Miss Wendell: (Laughing) Thanks. I just finished a 
secretarial and office training course last week. 

Mabel: Is that a fact? I never had one of those—just 
relied on what I picked up. 

Miss Wendell: How long have you been working? 

Mabel: Oh, about five years. 

Miss Wendell: Five years! My, I envy you. 

Mabel: Well, you needn’t. I don’t seem to get any- 
where. How long do those courses take? 

Miss Wendell: Two years. 

Mabel: Two years! That’s an awful long time just 
to study shorthand and typing. 

Miss Wendell: Oh, some of the girls took a four-year 
course! But then, shorthand and typing weren’t 
the only courses we took. We had business English, 
economics, business law—— 

Mabel: (Awed) Law? Gee! 

Miss Wendell: Why, a knowledge of business law is 
essential to a secretary, if she really wants to be 
indispensable to her employer. Then, we had psy- 
chology— 

Mabel: Psy—who? 

Miss Wendell: Psychology. 

Mabel: What’s that? 

Miss Wendell: Why, it shows you how the human 
mind works, and—well, I think it helps you get 
along with people. 

Mabel: Maybe if I had some of that, the boss wouldn’t 
baw] me out so often! 

(Phone rings) 


He’s out to 
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Miss Wendell: (Thrilled, looks at Mabel.) 
business call! (She is a picture of cool efficiency 
she takes the call, jotting on a pad.) George H. Blaine’s 
secretary speaking . . . (Looking at her watch and 
jotting down the time.) He’s at lunch, sorry! .. . 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Johnson, I’ll ask him to call you 
at Marquette 5-4338 when he comes in. Good-bye. 

Mabel: Well, that didn’t take long, did it? 


Miss Wendell: These letters here on the desk—I wonder 
whether they’re supposed to go out as they are? 
Mabel: (Comes over to the desk.) Look pretty sloppy 
don’t they? Maizie was a good natured kid, but 

her work used to drive the boss crazy. 

Miss Wendell: I think I'll do them over while I wait 
for Mr. Blaine. (Mabel stares as though initiative 
were something unknown to her. Miss Wendell types 
with professional speed. Mabel watches admiringly. 
Mr. Blaine enters and looks on approvingly while 
Miss Wendell works. He takes the letter out of her 
hand as she rolls it off the typewriter. She is startled 
and gets up.) 

Mr. Blaine: Neat work, Miss 

Miss Wendell: Wendell. There was a call for you. 
(Hands him the memorandum.) 

Mr. Blaine: Thank you! (Looks at her.) Where did 
you work last? 

Miss Wendell: Nowhere. I was graduated last week 
from the Wayne School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Blaine: Is that so? (He is favorably impressed.) 
I’ve heard about that place. Will you come into 
the office, please? I have a letter that must go off 
right away. (Exit) 

(Short pause, and Jimmy comes in.) 

Jimmy: How’s the old boy feeling now? 

Mabel: Pretty good, it seems. He’s got a new secretary. 

Jimmy: No kiddin’ ! 

Mabel: Absolutely. 

Jimmy: What’s she like? 


Mabel: She’s good, I’m telling you. You'll never have 
to run to the dictionary for her. 

Jimmy: Well, she’ll be different from any we’ve had 
so far then! (Goes over to his desk.) (Disgustedly) 
Well, if she’s as good as you say, I’ll bet— 

Mabel: What? 


Jimmy: I'll bet she’s one of those efficient old vinegar 
faces that wears common-sense shoes, and lives 
vegetarian, and puts her hair up in a top knot, 
and 


Mabel: Sh-h-h! Here she comes. (Miss Wendell 
walks in, and Jimmy stares openmouthed at her. Mr. 
Blaine comes to the door of his office, sees Jimmy, 
and laughs.) 

Mr. Blaine: Close that gap, Jimmy. I’ve got another 
errand for you to do. 
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Jimmy: (Wakes up) Yes, sir. (Disappears into the 
office with Mr. Blaine. Emerges after a moment with 
a package.) 


Mr. Blaine: And tell him I’ll see him at the clubhouse 
tomorrow afternoon about two. 

Jimmy: Yes, sir. (Jimmy starts out.) 

Mr. Blaine: Just a minute, Jim. Here you are. (Takes a 
cigar out of his pocket, gives it to Jimmy, who gapes 
at the cigar and at Mr. Blaine, then exits. Mr. Blaine 
laughs.) 

Mr. Blaine: Please call Empire 4—5635, Miss Wendell, 
and get Mr. Faber on the wire. (Miss Wendell calls 

(Concluded on page 239) 
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One of the principal causes of the 
large number of casualities in the steno- 
graphic race for positions is the handicap 
of poor English. Many young people in 
training in the high school commercial de- 
partment lack the ability to use the English 
language effectively. Because of this de- 
ficiency in their training, students are unable 
to obtain stenographic positions, or they 
are eliminated early if they are fortunate in 
obtaining initial positions. 

As a result of greatly increased enrollments 
in all departments engaged in the training 
of office workers, business employers are 
now able to demand stenographers who are 
well equipped, both in English and in 
technical skills. But, too often, it seems, 
increased enrollments in high school com- 
mercial departments have not been par- 
alleled by increased efficiency in the training 
of the fundamentals of business English. Busi- 
nessmen, when asked to comment upon the 
training offered to prospective stenographers 
by the secondary school, have almost invari- 
ably suggested an improvement in the in- 
struction of business correspondence. They 
maintain that greater accuracy is needed by 
office employees in spelling, paragraphing, 
punctuating, and capitalizing, to say noth- 
ing of a better understanding of the gram- 
matical construction of sentences. 


A prominent high school system in the 
United States! graduates 1,900 young people 
from its commercial department each year, 
and yet the principal of that school acknowl- 
edges that probably not more than nineteen, 
or only 1 per cent of those being graduated, 
can hold stenographic positions because of 
defective English. In other words, 99 per 
cent of the students are so badly handi- 
capped by poor English that they cannot 
hold positions should they be so fortunate 
as to obtain them. Obviously, many more 
than 1 per cent of these students wish to 
obtain office positions or they would not be 
in the commercial department. Certainly, 
many more than 1 per cent have the ability 
to learn to-cope successfully with the Eng- 


lish language. What is true of the commer- 
cial department in this one school is par- 
tially true of many other high schools in 
the United States. Therefore, it seems a 
great waste of time and energy to allow 
only a partial preparation for a future occu- 
pation, when with a greater concentration 
on the fundamentals of English, more young 
people could be equipped to take their 
places in the business world. 

There are three classes of students who 
must be considered in planning the com- 
mercial curriculum for the secondary school. 
There are, first, those who desire to fit them- 
selves for stenographic positions; second, 
those who will become clerical workers; 
and third, and probably of equal importance, 
those who wish to acquire a fundamental 
and basic knowledge of business skills and 
an understanding of the ordinary principles 
underlying everyday business. 


The training in business correspondence 
should be designed especially for the first 
group of students, or for those who plan to 
become stenographers. Their success in ac- 
quiring technical skills is largely dependent 
upon the thoroughness of their training and 
their correct use of English. In order to 
transcribe shorthand notes neatly, accurately, 
and yet rapidly, students must not be dis- 
tracted by matters of spelling and punctua- 
tion. Courses in English, however, should not 
be limited to this one group of prospective 
stenographers. The training is highly bene- 
ficial to all commercial students regardless of 
whether or not they are entering the business 
field. 

It is not my contention that a course in 
business English should be substituted for 
regular courses in high school English. Com- 
mercial students need the regular English 
courses required in all departments and, in 
addition, they need special training in busi- 
ness English. Many of the graduates of 
the commercial department, in fact, most of 
them, will not have the cultural advantages 
of college English, for they are planning to 
obtain positions at the first opportunity. It 


1M. Emily Greenaway, “Ours Not to Reason Why?” Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publishing Co., 
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is for this reason that our graduates should 
receive all the possible cultural benefits from 
the regular required work in English. 

But, the regular required courses in Eng- 
lish alone will not suffice for high school 
commercial trainees. The language of Burns, 
Dickens, Shakespeare, or Emerson is not the 
direct, forceful language of modern business. 
Neither do college courses in literature or in 
creative writing constitute an adequate prep- 
aration for the English needed in a business 
office. 

A private business college, with which I 
am familiar, draws partly upon university 
students for its enrollment, since it is lo- 
cated in a university town. These ex- 
college students, when enrolling in the 
private school, insist that they have had 
sufficient training in English for any com- 
mercial position, and offer as evidence one, 
two, or even three years of college credit in 
English. But, when these same students 
take the tests in business correspondence 
required of all entrants into the business 
college and the results of these tests have 
been carefully analyzed, the majority of 
these college trained students are found to 
be deficient in their ability to use correctly 
the English necessary even in the most 
simple of stenographic positions. An an- 
alysis of the rhythm of Keats’ “The Eve of 
St. Agnes” has not prepared these college 
students to write an effective application 
letter; neither has a study of the end- 
stopped lines of Pope’s “Essay on Man” 
equipped them to punctuate letters cor- 
rectly when they are dictated by a rapid-fire 
employer. 

The contact with college English, however, 
has given many students of this group a 
decided advantage. Those who have ac- 
quired a taste for good literature are more 
careful of accurate expressions in business 
correspondence and of details in the mechan- 
ics of writing. They also acquire a business 
vocabulary and clear, concise means of ex- 
pression much more readily than do those 
students whose work in college English has 
been somewhat futile. 

Even this advantage, however, cannot 
take the place of effective training in busi- 
ness English. These college-trained people, 
in order to become efficient stenographers, 
still need much drill in the application of 
the basic principles of paragraphing, punctu- 
ation, capitalization, and grammatical con- 
struction. Obtaining and holding a position 
frequently depends on this training. Also, 


in order to be equipped for advancement 
into secretarial positions, these students still 
need much practice in the writing of business 
letters. 

If this training in business English is 
necessary for young people who have had 
courses in college English, it is much more 
necessary for high school students. A 
teacher in a nationally-known high school 
of commerce in the United States recently 
made a follow-up study of 1,100 of its 
graduates who are doing satisfactory work 
in business offices.2 These graduates were 
asked to list the subjects studied in high 
school that contributed most to their suc- 
cess in business. The study of English 
headed the list. 

Of course, it is true that the initial posi- 
tions obtained by high school commercial 
graduates do not call for workers highly 
specialized in the construction of letters upon 
which million-dollar deals depend. Neither 
is the high school graduate advanced to 
the rank of private secretary immediately 
upon his completion of the four-year course. 
It is only after proving his worth that the 
high school graduate is given a position of 
much responsibility. Obviously, it is to be 
expected that the high school commercial 
department will not turn out English ex- 
perts. Clear, forceful expression and the 
maturity of judgment basic to the writing 
of effective business letters come only 
through experience. But, the most common 
of stenographic work, as well as advance- 
ment to the secretarial ranks, is dependent 
upon a ready knowledge of correct English. 

It is not a simple task, as we all know, 
to present to the high school student the 
principles of grammar, punctuation, and cap- 
italization so that correct English becomes 
for him a practical, workable medium of 
expression. The rules governing English are 
man made; the “why’s” and the “where- 
fore’s” are not explainable to high school 
people, for they are non-existent. Certain 
forms are correct and other forms are in- 
correct simply because grammarians have 
decreed them to be so. Therefore, student 
interest in commercial English must be 
aroused and maintained through some ave- 
nue of approach other than the highway 
of reason. 

The usual method of approach is through 
a study of grammar or of punctuation. 
Unless handled by an expert, either of these 
methods usually kills class interest at the 
very beginning of what might otherwise be 


*Ruby V. Perry, “After Graduation—What?” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
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a fascinating subject. A much more stimu- 
lating approach is through a study of the 
business letter. Commercial students, as a 
general rule, enjoy the study of business 
communications. They take special delight 
in the sales or in the advertising letter. 
In writing original letters, they may at first 
make prodigious claims for the products 
they are advertising, but that should not 
cause the teacher to throw cold water on 
the ardor shown in the letter-writing project. 
With student enthusiasm aroused, the busi- 
ness letter serves as an excellent motivation 
for a study of the mechanics of writing. 

In using the business letter approach, the 
teacher with office experience to his credit 
has a decided advantage over other teachers. 
He can place emphasis upon original, force- 
ful letters actually used in the business 
world. The mechanics of writing then be- 
come a means to an end, not an end in 
themselves. Students have confidence that 
when the teacher with office experience 
drills on the mechanics of writing, he knows 
that such knowledge is essential in an of- 
fice; otherwise, student attitude is likely to 
be that much of these mechanics are in 
the prescribed course of study simply as 
“fillers.” 

The commercial teacher should obtain, if 
he has not already in his possession, a file 
of letters actually written by businessmen. 
If members of the class are given an in- 
centive, they will gladly contribute letters 
written to their parents or letters collected 
from business firms. 

During my first year’s experience with 
business English, I fell heir to a file of 
business letters, a hundred or more in 
number, that had been carefully collected 
over a period of twenty years. These letters 
afforded many delightful class hours. We 
discovered that fashions in business cor- 
respondence, although not so susceptible to 
change as women’s headgear, are by no 
means static. The highly decorative letter- 
heads and the trite phrasing of twenty years 
ago made interesting comparisons with the 
clear, concise, exact-word-for-the-place let- 
ters written by the modern businessman. 
The class was stimulated to bring in many 
other business letters for analysis and criti- 
cism. The criticism, however, did not stop 
with letterheads and trite phrasing, but in- 
cluded punctuation, capitalization, para- 
graphing, and grammatical construction of 
sentences. 

Whether or not a knowledge of the rules 
of English grammar and the mechanics of 
writing aids in the process of actual writing 
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is a much disputed point. Abundant evi- 
dence has been produced on both sides. 
Those educators upholding the functional 
method of teaching correct English would 
throw all rules overboard. They maintain 
that the method of seeing and hearing cor- 
rect forms is far more successful than the 
learning of rules and the transferring of 
that knowledge to actual situations. These 
people seem to forget, however, that many 
commercial students are exposed to poor 
English for fully as long each day in their 
out-of-school environment as they are to 
good English in the classroom. In this re- 
spect, the teaching of English is unlike the 
teaching of shorthand. Students in short- 
hand see only correct forms during class 
hours and they do not come in contact with 
incorrect forms each day in their out-of- 
class environment. Good English, on the 
other hand, must continually combat the 
influence of incorrect English to which the 
student is exposed. Unless, by some means, 
good English makes a vivid impression upon 
the mind of the commercial student, its 
influence is too often counteracted by the 
language of the street and even of the home. 
For this reason, it seems that a knowledge 
of the general principles underlying correct 
English is essential for commercial trainees. 
However, that knowledge alone is not 
sufficient. General principles should be re- 
enforced with so many varied applications 
that correct English becomes habitual. The 
teacher of business English should fall back 
upon his own ingenuity in making use of 
the materials to be found in the various 
textbooks and in supplying original material 
when it is desirable. In fact, everything 
considered, the extent to which commercial 
students become proficient in the use of 
English is largely dependent upon the re- 
sourcefulness of the English teacher. 
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Needs of Local Employers Compared with the 
Quincy Commercial Education Program 


by 


Lewis R. Toll 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


This article is a summarization of a survey 
submitted by Mr. Toll. The survey deals with 
commercial education in Quincy, Illinois, and 
the needs of employers of office and sales work- 
ers. The needs of three growps were considered: 
the employers of office and sales workers; the 
workers; and the prospective workers in these 
occupations. The information included in the 
survey was furnished by local employers of 
office and sales workers, by commercial gradu- 
ates of Quincy schools, and by officials of 
Quincy schools offering commercial courses. 
The information was collected by means of 
questionnaires, personal interviews, and inves- 
tigation of statistics. The discussions con- 
tained in this article are summarized from 
information submitted by Mr. Toll. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN LARGE FIRMS. 
Approximately one-half of the employees of 
16 large firms are salespeople who were hired 
and trained in Quincy. About 17 per cent 
of the office workers listed and studied, or 
8.5 per cent of all the workers listed, are 
stenographers. Order clerks rank second in 
the office occupations in numbers repre- 
sented, closely followed by typists. There 
are more ledger clerks than bookkeepers, and 
almost as many bookkeeping machine oper- 
ators as bookkeepers. The total number of 
employees engaged in book work for these 
three occupations is 75, constituting ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of the office workers 
and about 8 per cent of all workers listed. 

Actual handling of goods shipped, re- 
ceived, and in stock, or of business forms 
concerning the goods, is the chief duty of 
the workers of four occupations: (1) stock 
clerks; (2) order clerks; (3) shipping clerks; 
and (4) receiving clerks. The 109 workers 
in these occupations constitute approxi- 
mately 24 per cent of the office workers and 
12 per cent of all the workers studied. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SMALL 
FIRMS. Fewer employees are represented in 
the 123 small businesses than in the survey 
of the 16 large businesses. About one-half 
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of the office workers were classified as 
general clerks. This large percentage is due 
to the fact that there was an insufficient 
number of office workers employed in small 
firms to permit much specialization of du- 
ties. More bookkeepers are employed by 
small firms than by large firms because 
the book work of small firms cannot prac- 
tically be segregated among the few clerical 
employees. 

DUTIES PERFORMED IN SMALL FIRMS. The 
duties studied in the small firms were per- 
formed by 699 employees. A partial analy- 
sis of the duties performed by these em- 
ployees shows that 487 sell merchandise. 
Each of three duties—typing, filing, and 
adding machine operating—require the per- 
formance of more than 50 per cent of the 
office employees. Almost half the office 
employees have occasion to keep books 
requiring a knowledge of debits and credits; 
about 40 per cent of the office workers are 
required to take dictation and to transcribe; 
and more than 10 per cent of the office 
workers have occasion to operate either a 
bookkeeping machine or a calculator. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN ALL FIRMS. 
Fifty-six per cent of the 1,617 office and 
sales employees of all firms reported in this 
study are sales workers, and 44 per cent are 
office workers. Of the office workers, general 
clerks and stenographers are the most nu- 
merous. Bookkeepers, typists, stock clerks, 
and order clerks each constitute more than 
6 per cent of the office workers, or about 
8 per cent of the office and sales workers. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO 
sex. Among the large establishments, the 
occupations that are dominated by male 
employees are those for mail clerks, stock 
clerks, shipping clerks, receiving clerks, 
payroll clerks, cost clerks, chief clerks, 
wholesale salesmen, and salesmen in fields 
other than wholesale and retail. (These 
selling occupations are subscription and ad- 
vertising selling for a newspaper publishing 
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company, and service selling for the public 
service company.) 

The occupations in which female workers 
are in the great majority are: stenography, 
typing, filing, secretarial, switchboard oper- 
ating, and retail sales clerking in depart- 
ment stores. In the other occupations stud- 
ied, neither sex dominates sufficiently to 
warrant the conclusion that either male or 
female workers are preferred for any of 
these occupations. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF LARGE FIRMS. 
The composite sum of the numbers of em- 
ployers indicating their requirements for 
particular occupations was 169. Of this 
total, 18, or 11 per cent, require two years 
of high school education; 78, or 46 per cent, 
require high school graduation; 62, or 37 
per cent, require business college training; 
and 55, or 33 per cent, make no require- 
ments. 

The two largest concerns studied require 
both high school and business college educa- 
tion of most of their employees. More than 
half of the employees represented in all 
divisions of the personnel of the large firms 
are required to have high school education, 
and almost half of them are required to 
have business college education. 

The occupations in which the requirements 
are highest are those for stenographers, 
bookkeepers, calculating machine operators, 
ledger clerks, file clerks, stock clerks, payroll 
clerks, cost clerks, secretaries, cashiers, and 
chief clerks. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF SMALL 
FIRMS. The educational requirements of 
employees in small firms are not so high as 
are those for employees in large firms. For 
instance, 42 per cent of the employers indi- 
cating their educational requirements de- 
mand high school graduation of their em- 
ployees, and 21 per cent require business 
college training. The educational require- 
ments of office employees of small firms are 
considerably higher than the requirements 
of sales employees. The requirements of 
general clerks are not so high as are those 
for other office employees. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED INLARGE FIRMS. The 
number of employers of large firms requiring 
special experience of their office workers is 
equal to or exceeds the number making no 
requirements in only a few occupations; 
namely, bookkeeping machine operating, 
secretarial work, cashiering, telephone oper- 
ating, and wholesale selling. The number of 
employers requiring general experience of 
billing clerks, payroll clerks, cost clerks, 
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secretaries, and wholesale salesmen is sig- 
nificant. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED IN SMALL FIRMS. 
Neither special experience nor general expe- 
rience is required of a large percentage of 
employees in any of the small firms analyzed. 
In general, it may be said that lack of expe- 
rience is not a serious handicap to a person 
seeking office or sales employment in either 
large or small firms, excepting for those 
seeking sales positions with manufacturing 
businesses. 

DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICE MACHINES. The 
most frequently used machines, listed in the 
order of the number in use by large and 
small concerns, are: typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, National Cash Registers, dicta- 
phones, Burroughs bookkeeping machines, 
check protectors, check writers, Monroe 
calculators, Comptometers, Burroughs cal- 
culators, mimeograph machines, envelope 


sealers, addressographs, and Burroughs 
Moon-Hopkins _bookkeeping-billing ma- 
chines. All these machines are used by 


enough concerns to be worthy of considera- 
tion by schools training commercial workers. 


TRAINING NEEDED IN BUSINESS SKILLS. A 
study of the information received through 
this part of the questionnaire shows that a 
great many employers based their comments 
on opinions rather than on facts. It is sig- 
nificant, however, to note that 21 of 54 
employers indicating a need for further 
training of their employees in business skills, 
mentioned calculation. Many employers 
stated that both office and sales employees 
are inefficient in the performance of the 
fundamental arithmetic processes. Greater 
accuracy and more general use of “short 
cuts” is needed, according to these employ- 
ers. It was not surprising to find that more 
employers mentioned deficiency in penman- 
ship than deficiency in typewriting. 

The number of employers mentioning the 
need for further training for operators of 
bookkeeping machines, billing machines, 
Comptometers, and dictaphones is signifi- 
cant, especially since those mentioning these 
deficiencies are employers of large firms. 
The 5 employers mentioning the need for 
more training in Comptometer operating 
and the 3 employers desiring better-trained 
dictaphone operators (transcribers) repre- 
sent firms using the great majority of the 
Comptometers and dictaphones listed in the 
study. : 

TRAINING NEEDED IN BACKGROUND SUBJECTS. 
Almost half of the 40 employers expressing 
a need for further training in business back- 
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ground subjects mentioned salesmanship. 
Most of these are employers of retail estab- 
lishments. Several of these businessmen 
said that training in this subject is needed 
by both sales and office workers. Two de- 
partment store managers said that if they 
could get salespersons with a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of salesmanship, they 
could raise the beginning salaries of these 
workers. All subjects mentioned pertaining 
to business organization, management, or 
principles were included under business ad- 
ministration, of which there were 9 employ- 
ers who indicated that additional training 
is needed in this field. 


TRAINING NEEDED IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 
Only 30 employers indicated academic sub- 
jects in which training is needed by employ- 
ees. Oral and written English and arithmetic 
are subjects mentioned a sufficient number 
of times to be significant. 


TRAINING NEEDED IN PERSONALITY TRAITS. 
There were 74 employers who mentioned 
personality or character traits in which their 
employees are deficient. Among the per- 
sonality traits most frequently mentioned 
were congeniality, neatness, responsibility, 
and courtesy. The term “responsibility”’ in- 
cludes “desire to assume responsibility,” 
mentioned by 4 employers. Several employ- 
ers said that a large percentage of their 
workers seem content with their present 
jobs, showing little or no ambition to ad- 
vance. This is a challenge to commercial 
educators of Quincy. 

Many employers mentioned an ability to 
take criticisms cheerfully and with profit. 
Many were emphatic in expressing their 
desire for workers who do all of what they 
are told to do without leaving “ragged 
edges” or unchecked computations. 


DEFICIENCIES OF EMPLOYEES IN SMALL FIRMS. 
The order of deficiency of employees was 
expressed in the comments of 44 employers 
of small businesses. Personality or character 
training was ranked first by 30 employers, 
second by 12 employers, and third by 2 
employers. Nonvocational training and 
business background information was ranked 
first by 6 employers. Nonvocational train- 
ing was ranked second by 6 employers, third 
by 20 employers, and fourth by 12 employ- 
ers. Business background information was 
ranked second by 14 employers, third by 12 
employers, and fourth by 12 employers. 
Skills used in business was ranked first by 
2 employers, second by 12 employers, third 
by 10 employers, and fourth by 20 employ- 
ers. 
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The order of deficiency shown by employ- 
ees in divisions of training in twelve large 
firms is almost the same as that expressed 
by employers of small firms. 


COMPARISON OF PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
ties. The opportunity for ultimate promo- 
tion of a sales worker to an executive posi- 
tion is greater than that of an office worker 
in retail establishments and about equal to 
that of workers in wholesale or manufactur- 
ing firms, according to the opinions of 66 
employers. 


METHOD OF CONTACTING PROSPECTIVE EM- 
PLOYEES. Most of the employers of Quincy 
are willing to accept the unrequested appli- 
cations of candidates for office and sales 
employment. About four times as many 
employers call upon the business college to 
recommend the workers as the number who 
seek the assistance of the public high school. 


RELATIONS AND TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT. 
Only the small concerns furnished data for 
this division of the study. The number of 
employees related to the managers of the 
businesses is not great enough to handicap 
the nonrelatives in seeking positions with 
small firms. This study also indicated that 
the number of employees related to the 
managers and under training for the man- 
agement of the business is not large enough 
to hinder greatly the nonrelative opportunity 
for promotion to management. 


FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF GRADUATES. The 50 
high school graduates answering this portion 
of the questionnaire constitute approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the graduates from the 
Quincy Senior High School commercial cur- 
riculum of the years 1932-1935, inclusive. 
More than two-fifths of those responding to 
the questionnaire took business courses 
after graduation. Most of these students 
(17 of the 21) took courses at the Gem City 
Business College in Quincy. Two-thirds of 
these courses included stenographic training, 
and 9 of the 21 included general business 
training, of which bookkeeping is a part. 
Most of the girls taking courses sought 
stenographic training. ‘The boys favored 
business training. The courses combining 
stenography and general business, and the 
accounting course, were taken by boys only. 
Only 3 of the 38 workers who received full- 
time employment are working outside of 
Quincy. Perhaps workers of other localities 
were not so willing to answer the question- 
naires as were Quincy workers. The 33 of 
the 50 graduates receiving full-time employ- 
ment might not be a good indicator of the 
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percentage of all the commercial department 
graduates receiving employment during 
these years, because those who received 
work might have been more willing to re- 
spond to the questionnaires than those who 
received no employment. 


The average beginning salaries paid to 
those answering the questionnaire was low 
even for the depression period. The salaries 
of office workers were higher than those of 
sales workers. 

Half of the graduates who took business 
courses after graduation did not enroll for 
those courses until five months or more after 
graduation. Evidently, a large number of 
boys and girls enroll in business college 
because of an inability to obtain employ- 
ment without the help of the business college 
course or of the business college placement 
bureau. 

The stenographic skills and arithmetic are 
the subjects most used by the workers. 
About two-thirds of the graduates who re- 
ceived temporary or full-time work have 
had occasion to typewrite. 


STENOGRAPHERS AND SECRETARIES. An analy- 
sis of the number of office employees 
shows that 17.1 per cent are stenographers, 
and 2.7 per cent are secretaries. These per- 
centages are considerably higher than those 
found in many other local surveys. For 
instance, in the Camden, New Jersey, sur- 
vey,' only 11 per cent of the office workers 
were found to be stenographers. The higher 
percentage found in the Quincy survey is 
due in part to more adequate representation 
of professional offices. 


The number of employees using shorthand 
to some extent is much greater than the 
number of stenographers and secretaries. 
Although only 41 stenographers are listed 
among the small firms, 117 were found to 
have occasion to use shorthand. By adding 
the 117 employees using shorthand in small 
firms, the 80 stenographers, and the 11 sec- 
retaries of large firms, a total of 208 is ob- 
tained. This is almost 30 per cent of the 709 
office workers of the combined firms. Since 
some of the employees of the large firms, 
other than stenographers and secretaries, 
use shorthand, it is apparent that more than 
30 per cent of office workers of all Quincy 
firms use shorthand. Of the office and sales 
workers combined, less than 15 per cent use 
shorthand. A study of the commercial stu- 
dents of Quincy High School and Gem City 
Business College shows that the majority 


receive training in shorthand. A great many 
of these students will probably never use 
shorthand vocationally. 

There. is a demand for expert stenogra- 
phers and secretaries according to executives 
of the Gem City Business College, but there 
is an oversupply of mediocre performers. 
This indicates a need for guidance. Few 
male stenographers and secretaries are em- 
ployed in Quincy, according to the survey, 
and not many boys take shorthand in Quincy 
Senior High School. 


typists. The survey shows that only 7.3 
per cent of the office employees, or 2.3 per 
cent of the office and sales employees com- 
bined, are typists. Therefore, few students 
should specialize in typewriting alone ex- 
i to use it as their only marketable 
skill. 

BOOKKEEPERS. ‘The 52 bookkeepers em- 
ployed by all firms investigated constitute 
only 7.8 per cent of the office workers, and 
8.2 per cent of the office and sales workers 
combined. However, among the small con- 
cerns, 182 workers use a knowledge of debits 
and credits, even though only 83 of these 
are classified as bookkeepers. Since most of 
the bookkeeping work is distributed among 
several occupations in the large firms, it is 
probable that not many of the clerks other 
than bookkeepers and some bookkeeping 
machine operators need a knowledge of 
debits and credits. Therefore, fewer than 
200 of the 709 office workers, included in the 
study of 1,617 office and sales workers, need 
a knowledge of debits and credits. 

If training were the only justification for 
a student taking bookkeeping, then this 
number is too small to justify the number 
of students given training in bookkeeping, 
as evidenced by the survey. Since the by- 
products, such as recording on business 
forms, are used by the great majority of 
office and sales workers, and since a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is needed by many 
workers on higher levels of employment, it 
is apparent that not enough students are 
taking bookkeeping. More female than male 
bookkeepers are listed, according to the 
survey, although more men than women 
need bookkeeping on higher levels of em- 
ployment. A survey of the Quincy Senior 
High School shows that more girls than 
boys enroll in bookkeeping. 


STOCK CLERKS. Special training required 
of stock clerks is hardly sufficient to require 
(Concluded on page 240) 


iEverett Townsend, “A Survey of Office Workers in Camden, New Jersey,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: Soutb- 


Western Publishing Co., March, 198@), p. 250 
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What Next? 


School days are over for 
most of us. What next? A 
job! So easy to say and so 
hard to find. 

In the days of prosper- 
ity everyone could get 
some sort of work, but 
since 1929 the require- 
ments of business and in- 
dustry have become more 
stringent and only the best 
qualified students can find positions. The 
“No Help Wanted” sign persistently meets 
the gaze of the person of mediocre accom- 
plishment and ability wherever he turns. 

The so-called average man—the “50-50” 
individual—no longer gets a job for the 
asking; he has to be better than the average 
in order to be considered even for a place 
in the world of business. Thousands of 
people who are now unemployed will never 
obtain jobs. They have neither the training 
nor the qualifications to fill jobs properly. 
They are inefficient; they lack “salable” 
skills, knowledge, character traits, and 
qualities of personality. They are looking 
continually for that elusive “pot of gold” 
at the end of the rainbow—something for 
nothing! Business has no place for such as 
these. Then, too, the rapid changes in 
industry and commerce, new methods of 
production, more efficient machinery, and 
new inventions have all combined to eliminate 
many of the jobs that were so numerous 
just a few years ago. 

The volume of industrial production is 
today approaching the peak of 1929. Em- 
ployment, however, is lagging behind. This 
means that the United States is producing 
the same quantity of goods as in the years 
of prosperity, but with millions of, less 
workers. Conditions forecast a, permanent 
army of “unemployables” numbering five to 
eight millions, according to estimates. 


TICE SEER 


by 


H. J. Fitzpatrick, Principal 
Holyoke High School 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


A stimulating article containing 

job-hunting suggestions for stu- 

dents who are and who will be 
seeking employment. 


And yet, despite the 
widespread lack of em- 
ployment and the appar- 
ently overcrowded fields 
of endeavor, a position is 
always open for the person 
who stands head and 
shoulders above his fellow 
workers—the person who 
is not content to have as 
his ideal “The Average 
Man.” Getting a job is really only selling a 
usable product to a buyer who really needs it. 


The product that is superior, that is well 
suited to the needs of the buyer, that has a 
real use in everyday life, that is capable of 
giving needed service—is easily sold. 


Am I a “product” that is needed by the 
owner of a store, a factory, or an office? Am 
I superior to other similar “products” of- 
fered for sale? How can I be used in an 
industry or in a business? What have I got 
that the other “products” haven’t got? 
What are my strongest selling points and 
how can I bring them to the attention of my 
“customer,” the businessman? 


Ask yourself these and many similar 
questions. Answer them in strict honesty. 
Remember, the first law of success is don’t 
fool yourself! 


WHAT ABOUT JoBs? Look over the sales ter- 
ritory and make a survey of job opportunities 
in your locality, in your state, and in the 
country. What sort of jobs are most numer- 
ous? pay the highest? offer best chances 
of advancement? Is your city industrial 
in nature? commercial? agricultural? (Make 
use of the census reports and other studies 
made of such matters.) Also find out what 
businesses are in their infancy or in their 
old age. Find out the different kinds of 
positions that must be filled in various 


fields. 
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SPECIALIZATION IN BUSINESS. Many per- 
sons give little consideration to matters such 
as I have listed above. They feel that 
they would like positions in such fields as 
radio, aviation, or air-conditioning, never 
realizing that such industries need every 
type of worker from a carpenter to an ac- 
countant, from a salesman to a guest artist. 
Often, too, a line of work, such as drafting, 
is highly specialized and the person with a 
general knowledge of his field must give 
way to the specialist. 


SINK OR swim. Another important ques- 
tion is: Am I willing to leave my home town 
in order to earn my living? Many persons 
would rather live at home and allow their 
families to support them rather than strike 
out for themselves. It takes courage to 
cut the “apron strings.” Have you the 
“red blood” needed to go on your own? 


Give serious study and thought to these 
many things—come to a decision as soon as 
possible and then carefully lay your plans 
to obtain what you seek. 


HOW SHALL I GO ABOUT GETTING THE JOB? 
Notice the use of “the job,” not “a job.” 
You should have definitely in mind what 
you wish to be five, ten, or fifteen years 
from now, and you should plan carefully 
just what steps you must take in order to 
reach that goal. Getting “the job” is the 
first step toward obtaining it. 


Plan your sales campaign! Don’t start 
off blindly. You are a “product” that will 
fill the specialized need of a “customer” and 
not his any and every need. 


WHAT SORT OF WORK AM I BEST QUALIFIED TO 
po? Your fond parents might like to see 
you become a doctor, a lawyer, or a stenogra- 
pher, but the question really is: “What 
product is for sale?” 


Analyze yourself. Know your product 
before you try to sell it. Do you possess 
character and personality? Do you possess 
knowledge and skills? In what things are 
you superior? Are these things usable in 
business and are they needed by the busi- 
nessman? In what line of business or in- 
dustry are they needed? 

You must answer these and many more 
questions like them before you know your 
product well enough to sell it to a customer. 


HOW CAN I DISCOVER JOB OPPORTUNITIES? 
Use the many directories that are available; 
get various lists of manufacturing concerns; 
make use of the facilities of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Make up a list of the prospects 
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who may want to buy your product. Make 
a real pre-approach on each prospect. List 
these prospects on cards, if you wish; 
call upon them; put down notes for the 
purpose of follow-ups. 


Stick with the prospects. Don’t make a 
“hit and run” application; that is, make ap- 
plication, and then go away to wait pa- 
tiently for a reply. No one ever sold any- 
thing in that fashion. If you believe you 
have a superior product, call back in a few 
days, phone, or even write. An application 
unheard from for ten days is dead. Don’t 
let your prospects grow cold! 


WHO CAN HELP ME GET THE JOB? Have you 
a superior product to sell? Is it needed in 
business? Yes! Then don’t be afraid to ad- 
vertise it. Do not acquire an inferiority 
complex. 


List your influential friends, your ac- 
quaintances, and the connections you have 
made at school, at church, and at clubs. 
Do the same thing about your father’s, 
your mother’s, and your family’s friends. 
Check these names with your list of pros- 
pects. Do any of the persons on your list of 
friends work for any of your prospects? Do 
they know your prospects? Do these friends 
have influence with your prospects? Why 
fool yourself? “Pull” does count. Don’t 
ed too independent; use what influence you 

ave. 


WHAT PREPARATION SHOULD I MAKE FOR THE 
EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW? Find out all you can 
about your customer before you attempt to 
sell yourself to him. Find out about the 
firm and its business. In particular, find 
out about the man who is to interview you. 


Be prepared to apply for a certain and 
definite position. Be ready to explain ex- 
actly why you are applying for this job. 
Look to your own personal appearance. Re- 
member the bother and the expense that 
business goes to today in order to package 
merchandise so attractively. Cellophane 
and ribbons must pay or manufacturers 
wouldn’t use them! 


HOW SHALL I CARRY OUT MY SIDE OF THE IN- 
TERVIEW? Whether you sell yourself or not 
depends upon the interview. Be courteous; 
act efficiently; use good English; keep your 
poise. Don’t do all the talking, but tell 
briefly and concisely about the goods you 
are selling; that is, yourself. 

Take the initiative in giving information. 
Tell the chronological story of your training, 
education, and experience. Give a definite 

(Concluded on page 237) 
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Grade the Details 


by 
“T can always tell if an appli- Charles M. Conkling LEDGER 
cant has had training in book- High School 1. Title of account when required 
keeping.” aie <a : —< _— when required 
This remark surprised me. It apn, Cotiate (a). date omer 
came from the head of a success- (b) folio number 
ful employment agency in a large city. (c) amount 
“How?” I inquired. A total of three points is given for each entry. In 


“His application card comes in with case of personal accounts (receivables and payables) 
: when a sale or a purchase is made, add one point for 
every question answered, every blank filled om.” 
in. He is trained to pay attention to details.” CASHBOOK 


While bookkeeping deals with principles, 1. Date 
as 2. Folio number 
those same principles are worked out through & Assent title 
the use of details—details which make up 4. Explanation 
the final, complete picture. If these small 5. Amount 
items are incorrect, or if they are omitted, A total of five points is given for each entry. 


the finished problem is incorrect in part. SALES JOURNAL 


Many articles have been published about 1. Date 
methods of teaching bookkeeping, the con- 2. Folio number 
tract system and good assignments How 8. Account debited (with address when required) 
‘ . ° 4. Terms 
do we grade the results? On general prin- 5. Sale number (if required) 
ciples, general effect of the final result, our 6. Amount 
impression of and belief in the ability of A total of six points is given for each entry. 


the pupil? Is there anything we can grade? 


: : N 
Yes! We can grade the details. In checking ee 


4 ‘ - 1. Date 
them we are, in turn, grading the finished @ Folio number 
product 8. Account credited (with address when required) 
How is this to be done? 4. Terms 
5. Amount 


Set up a “perfect score” for each exercise. 
This “‘perfect score” is found by counting 
every item required in a particular exercise. WORK SHEET 
No infinitesimal part would be required if 1. Title, three points 

it were not vital, so let’s check each little (a) firm name 

thing. Boiled down to the bare outline, pe Gee et Cooument 


° ‘ date 
we might say that we count one point for 2. dl ae — 


A total of five points is given for each entry. 


each date, folio number, account title, ex- (a) title of each pair of columns when required 

planation, term, amount, and total. An (b) title of each account, in correct order 

additional point or group of points are (c) — —— — badly sag dag x 

counted for the page number, addresses, Balance, the Adjusted Trial Balance, and the 

year in date column, titles of documents or Balance Sheet. Therefore, a total of three 

accounts, single lines properly placed, and points would be given. 

double lines properly placed. The com- No penalties are charged against the Work Sheet. 

plete picture is made up of these items. The only requirement is that the figures which finally 
To explain this system more thoroughly, *PP¢F are correct. 

I shall give several tables. One point is BALANCE SHEET AND OTHER 

counted for each detail. Pes See 


1. Title, three points (see Work Sheet) 


GENERAL JOURNAL 2. One point for: 


1. Date ; (a) each classification title, subtitle, and account 
2. Folio number for debit title in proper order 
Ss. Debit account title (address when required) (b) each amount, subtotal, or total correct and 
4. Debit amount | in the proper column 
5. Folio number for credit : (c) each single line properly placed 
6. Credit account title (address when required) (d) each double line properly placed 
7. Credit amount 
8. Explanation GENERAL ITEMS 
A total of eight points is therefore given for each 1. Page number in correct place, one point 
simple journal entry. In a combined entry, there 2. Year (1939) at top of every date column when re- 
would be more points given. quired, one point 
THE 











$. Single line across one money column, one point 
(across two columns, two points) 


4. Double line across date and folio columns, one 
point; across money column, one point (across 
two money columns, two points) 


Do not count for points any item which is already in 
the workbook. 


After these points are counted up, check 
the work to get the pupil-score. Of course, 
if any of the items listed above is incorrect 
or is misplaced, one or more points should 
be counted against the pupil’s score. 


PENALTIES. The penalties are based on the 
supposition that all work is to be done in 
ink, following good bookkeeping procedure. 
The following penalties should be given for 
errors: 

For each erasure, ten points 

For writing one number over another, ten points 

For writing a pencil figure in first and copying over 
it in ink (with the exception of footings, no pencil 
figures should appear), ten points 


For not correcting an error (hoping the error will not 
be detected), ten points 

(For example, if the correct total or the correct 
balance is found without having all the correct items 
which go to make up that total or balance, the pupil 
has not corrected an error.) 

For an ink blot (penalty vs. carelessness), five points 

For correcting an error by drawing more than one 
line through it, five points 

For correcting an error properly made, one point 

(This one point penalty includes the error itself.) 


If a pupil makes many errors on the 
original form provided, and if he copies his 
work on another paper, he receives only 50 
per cent of what he actually earns on the 
part that is recopied. 

With the “‘perfect score” setup, papers are 
graded according to the tables I have 
given. If an entire entry is omitted from 
the journal, eight points are deducted; if an 
entry in the ledger is made incorrectly, and 
if it is marked out properly, three points 
are deducted. You may say that the pupil 
corrected his error, but he did make the 
error before it was corrected. 

This system may sound difficult and in- 
volved, but actually‘it is not. 

Applying this grading system to a typical 
bookkeeping exercise, the results will be: 


POINTS 
(Perfect Score) 

Ee eee ee ee 42 
Cash Receipts Book........... 33 
Cash Payments Book.......... 43 
eee 43 
Purchases Journal............. 37 
EL EERE T 250 
Ws ieee cacewescswan 78 
ee 50 
Profit and Loss Statement...... 30 
Post-Closing Trial Balance... .. 29 

| en 635 
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If a pupil fails to complete a problem, he, 
of course, receives credit for only that 
part of the problem which is finished. In 
case the pupil works the entire problem 
but gets the wrong totals, he receives some 
credit for knowing the correct form (if he 
has demonstrated this fact). but he receives 
no credit for the final result. 

Do not put a “grade” upon each in- 
dividual exercise unless you are required to 
do so. Enter the “score” made on the 
pupil’s progress card. At the end of the 
grading period, take a total of all scores 
earned and base your final grade for the 
period on this daily work, along with other 
things which you take into consideration. 
This method of grading should give a 
fairly complete idea of the pupil’s daily 
work. 

You think this system of grading is too 
exacting? Perhaps. But business is exact- 
ing. Bookkeeping is, or should be, business 
training. Why make the training easy and 
let the pupil get the hard knocks after he 
is out in the world? You should train the 
pupil and help him to be ready for a few 
of those hard knocks. 

Perhaps the system is too rigid; possibly 
it demands too much. But, can it be made 
more fair and comprehensive? 

With large classes, this detail-checking 
takes some time. Allow pupils to check 
each other’s work while you read the key. 
They will learn the system of grading without 
much difficulty. The constant repetition of 
this reading has in itself much value for the 
pupils, for each one is constantly brought 
face to face with items which he omitted or 
which he has entered incorrectly. Grade the 
practice sets yourself, but use the same 
system. 

A large portion of the true value of book- 
keeping as a study does not lie in the method 
or principle, but rather in the by-products. 
A system of checking with penalties in- 
volved has a tendency to develop certain 
desirable characteristics in the pupil. Among 
these characteristics are: 


Proper Thinking. Think the problem 
through first. Be certain you are correct 
before you write anything down. Learn to 
be correct the first time. 


Honesty. If you make an error, admit it. 
Don’t attempt to “cover it up.” 

Neatness. Penmanship is not graded, but 
endeavor to make your books a work of art. 


Carefulness. Do not make an entry on im- 
pulse. Do not overlook details. Do not 
overlook anything. Be accurate. 


SLUICE SEE 





by 

Ralph R. Rice 
Oakland High School 
Oakland, California 


I nore that these comments will 
fire one of the first shots in the coming battle 
in a discussion of social values. It may 
serve to clarify the meaning of a term little 
understood—social values. What are they? 
Why should teachers of commercial subjects 
be interested in them? To what extent 
should they be emphasized? Are they in 
conflict with vocational efficiency? Or is the 
term, social values, just another way of 
saying the same thing? Let’s talk it over. 

I have read everything from Plato to 
Roosevelt in an effort to reach a clear, cor- 
rect, and comprehensive definition of the 
term, but I am not yet certain whether I 
know what it means or not. I do know this: 
The term is often loosely used and it is not 
clearly understood by those who chant it 
most loudly. It does have a good sound; 
but science is not primarily interested in 
sound, unless the principles of acoustics or 
the theories of sound are being discussed. 
We shall have to find a better justification 
for the existence of the phrase and for the 
emphasis which is given to it in modern 
educational theory and practice. 

In discussing this term, social values, 
with those who ought to know what they 
mean (and don’t), I have been impressed 
with the fact that these social-minded people 
are often only fuzzy-minded, not social- 
minded. I say this because their actions 
often belie their words. They talk social- 
mindedness but they don’t put it into prac- 
tice. And their talk, pardon the sarcasm, is 
often just as effective as an incoherent bab- 
bling in an unknown tongue at the porch of 
a dead man’s ear. They don’t know what 
they are saying or writing, nor does anyone 
else. They often wander away out into 
ethereal nothingness and fail to concretize 
their principles, which as defined, are only a 
vague hope, a yearning for something in- 
tangible, a sublime trust in an incompre- 
hensible force that has neither form, sub- 
stance, nor practical value. 


SOCIAL uTILITY. Let’s be sensible about it. 
Social Value really means Social Utility, 
and social utility means that grownups use 


TAIN GEGEN 


What Are Social Values? 


This article is reprinted from 
“The California Business Education 


Bulletin.’ 


the knowledge, the attitudes, and the skills 
learned, sensed, and acquired in school, 
This knowledge, these attitudes and skills. 
may have either an immediate or a remote 
social value, or use; and the more immediate 
the use, the greater the social value. 

Society and social forces are very real 
things, but we cannot blue-print or reduce 
them to a formula. We admit that there are 
intangibles and that these intangibles are 
important—perhaps the most important 
part of one’s education. But what are they? 
Haven’t they a right to a name? If we give 
them a name and the semblance of reality, 
will we be twisting the tail of some sacred 
cow? I wouldn’t like to do that; but it seems 
that no matter what one says or how tactful 
one is in what he says, he inevitably steps 
on someone’s toes. Why can’t we be sensible 
about it and act as mature people should? 

It has been said that the older commercial 
educators are efficiency-crazy and _ the 
younger teachers are social-crazy. We have 
been encouraged to recognize social values 
when we see them. We do recognize them. 
We also create them, develop them, con- 
cretize them, and perfect them in our class- 
rooms. Check the following list and see for 
yourself: 

Subject Matter 


All commercial subjects 

Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping 
All commercial subjects 

Business law 

Law, business writing, bookkeeping 
Business writing 

All commercial subjects 

Law, business writing, bookkeeping 


Social Value 
Personal efficiency 
Vocational efficiency 
Poise 
Respect for law 
Ability to sense and to solve problems 
Tact, courtesy, personality 
Accuracy 
Clear thinking 


(Concluded on page 237) 
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E. C. T. A. Commission Appointed 


Peter L. Agnew, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a Commission 
in Business Education to confer on the out- 
standing problems of business education, 
particularly those that are related to the 
youth adjustment problems. Youth ad- 
justment will be the topic of the spring con- 
vention of the Association to be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on March 21, 22, 
and 28. 

The Commission is under the direction of 
Clinton A. Reed, a member of the executive 
board of the E. C. T. A.; John G. Kirk, 
director of commercial education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, is chairman. The Com- 
mission held its first meeting in New York 
City on December 9. At this meeting, the 
problem of youth adjustment was discussed 
under the following sub-divisions: Occupa- 
tional Information, Career Planning, Voca- 
tional Training in the Schools, General 
Training in the Schools, Personality De- 
velopment, Placement, Follow-up, Retrain- 
ing, and Readjustment. 

A complete report of the Commission’s 
activities will be made at the annual conven- 
tion. The members will also act as a panel 
in discussing the issues presented in their 
report, and they will answer questions from 
the floor. A copy of the complete report will 
be published in the 1940 Yearbook of the 
Association. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, national mem- 
bership director of the N. E. A. Department 
of Business, recently announced to the De- 
partment directors of the different states 
that from every indication, the goal of 5,000 
memberships will be easily reached by con- 
vention time. Many states have already 
exceeded this year the total number of mem- 
berships obtained last year. 

The National Education Association is 
already making plans for a large attendance 
at the convention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Pfister Hotel has been chosen as head- 
quarters. Mrs. Frances Doub North, presi- 
dent of the Department of Business, is active 
in planning for the commercial teachers 
who will attend the convention. Hotel ac- 
commodations may be obtained by address- 
ing the chairman of the N. E. A. Housing 
Committee, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, 611 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

At the San Francisco convention, three 
new members were appointed to the execu- 
tive committee. These new members are: 
Ruth J. Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California; Stanley Smith, Ford- 
son High School, Dearborn, Michigan; and 
Thomas F. Ferry, Stuart Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. Joseph DeBrum of the 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, became a member of the committee 








) Members of the Commission in Education 





>. 


() 


as the retiring president. 
. | 
7 


Seated, left to right: John G. Kirk, Peter L. Agnew, Clinton A. Reed, Conrad J. Saphier. 
Standing, left to right: Raymond C. Goodfellow, Clyde B. Edgeworth, Louis A. Rice, Edward J. Rowse, Charles 


W. Hamilton. 
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* STEP-BY-STEP PROGRESSION 


she SHORT UNIFORM — 
fr PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS . 





\ 


WHY IT IS SO POPULAR 


1. It provides an up-to-the-minute correlation with 
modern business practices. 


_ It contains a vocabulary adjusted to pupils of 
the eighth and ninth grades. 


. A business vocabulary study is provided with 
each lesson. 


. The book provides a comprehensive treatment 
of general business information, including an 
emphasis upon the personal and the social 
applications of business principles. 


. GENERAL BUSINESS is available with com- 
plete materials, including optional workbooks, 
optional objective achievement tests, and op- 
tional final examinations. One-semester textbook 
Second-semester textboo 
Complete one-year textb 









E STANDARD BY WHICH ALL 
OTHER BOOKS ARE COMPARED 


GL MBAAL BUSLESS 


THIRD EDITION 
A committee in a large city recently examined GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS by Crabbe and Slinker along with two other new books 
which were available at the time of the comparison. The com- 






















CRABBE e SLINKER 


ments given in regard to each of the three books clearly showed 
that GENERAL BUSINESS was the standard by which all other 
books were compared. 


GENERAL BUSINESS was found to contain more actual subject 
matter than either of the others, more and better plates and illus- 
trations, better arranged textual material, excellently arranged 
word studies stressing a large number of words, and more com- 


plete and better arranged workbooks than were available with the 
other textbooks. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is rich in information about everyday busi- 
ness life. The problems and the projects which accompany each 
section and chapter add real life to the course. The pupils have 
an immediate interest in the subject because they learn some- 
thing that is of immediate value. 


oO 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ook (Specialists in Business Education) 
xtbook 
textbook Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








B. F. Williams is 


New President of N. C. T. F. 





The forty-second annual con- 
vention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation came to a 
successful close in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at Saturday noon, 
December 30. At the closing ses- 
sion on Saturday morning, B. F. 
Williams of Capital City Commer- 
cial College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was elected president. For many 
years, Mr. Williams has been 
active in the affairs of the Federa- 
tion and has also been active in the 
affairs of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. 

About 750 persons registered for 
the convention, which was held in 
the William Penn Hotel. Many additional 
members and nonmembers were in attend- 
ance. About 600 persons attended the ban- 
quet on Friday evening. Before the close of 
the convention, the total membership of the 
Federation was reported as 3,093. This figure 
represents an increase over 1938. 

The following is a complete list of the new 
officers for 1940: 


FEDERATION OFFICERS: president, B. F. Wil- 
liams, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa; first vice president, J. 
Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College, Berke- 
ley, California; second vice president, Ernest 
A. Zelliot, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; treasurer, Karl 
M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Ivan E. Chapman, the 
retiring president, automatically becomes a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chairman, L. 
A. Orr, Grant Community High School, 
Ingleside, Illinois; vice chairman, Fidelia 
Van Antwerp, Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois; secretary, Elwood Hookey, High 
School, Brazil, Indiana. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
W. M. Wootton, Lockyear’s Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana; vice chairman, W. 
S. Sanford, Sanford-Brown Business College, 
St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, Mrs. G. W. 
Puffer, Fountain City Business College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, W. R. Kiddoo, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; vice chairman, G. D. 
Howard, Baker Business University, Flint, 








B. F. Williams 


Michigan; secretary, Mrs. S. P. 
Randall, Badger Green Bay Busi- 
ness College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, S. J. Wanous, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; vice 
chairman, Pauline Everett, High 
School, Beverly Hills, California; 
secretary, Perle Marie Parvis, High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Dr. James M.Thompson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois; vice 
chairman, Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
Township High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois; secretary, Ruth J. Plimp- 
ton, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California. 

COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, Lloyd V. Douglas, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa; vice chairman, 
Francis Unzicker, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; secretary, Lillian Yoder, 


Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Lyle O. Willhite, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; vice chair- 
man, Jesse McGregor, High School, River 
Rouge, Michigan; secretary, Clinton M. 
File, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chairman, James O. 
Thompson, University Preparatory School, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; secretary, Fidelia Van 
Antwerp, Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
George Hittler, James Milliken University, 
Decatur, Illinois; vice chairman, R. S. Row- 
land, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, High 
School, Etna, Pennsylvania. 

Members of the Social-Economic Round 
Table passed a resolution changing the name 
to Social Business Education Round Table. 
The resolution also defined the term and 
went on record as making social business 
subjects elective as a part of the general 
education program in all schools. 

The members of the Board voted unani- 
mously to meet in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays of 1940. 
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Baker Accepts College Appointment 


Henry Baker, formerly 
head of the commercial 
department at Simon 
Kenton High School, In- 
dependence, Kentucky, 
has been appointed an 
instructor in commercial 
education at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Before 
going to Independence, 
Mr. Baker taught in the 
Milan High School, Mi- 
lan, Indiana. 

The A. B. degree was 
awarded Mr. Baker from 
Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
The M. A. degree was awarded him from 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Mr. Baker is teaching classes in typewrit- 
ing under the supervision of Ray G. Price, 
director of commercial teacher training. 

e . ~ 
Westchester County Teachers’ Association 


The fall meeting of the Westchester 
County Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held November 16 at White Plains, 
New York. Robert E. Lasher of the Senior 
High School, Port Chester, New York, pre- 
sided at the business meeting. One of the 
activities announced by Mr. Lasher was 
that of preparing a directory of commercial 
teachers in Westchester County. 

The principal address was delivered by 
Ignatius ‘Taubeneck, director of social 
studies, Bronxville High School, Bronxville, 


New York. 

















Henry Baker 


Pi Rho Zeta 


Pi Rho Zeta, international honorary com- 
merce fraternity and sorority, held a meet- 
ing and a banquet in conjunction with the 
convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday, December 28. The 
banquet marked the close of a successful 
year for the fraternity, which is headed by 
J. 1. Kinman, president of the Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington. 

Through the efforts of J. I. Kinman, 
grand president of Pi Rho Zeta, and C. W. 
Woodward, president of the College of 
Commerce, Burlington, Iowa, and executive 
secretary of Pi Rho Zeta, the fraternity 
has passed the century mark. There are 101 
chapters on the roster. 
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A GOOD 
PERSONALITY 


IS ESSENTIAL 
IN BUSINESS 


The success of your graduates is not measured 


wholly by efficiency of performance, but by 
personal behavior, proper attitudes, and 
earnestness of endeavor. Each one of these 
qualities is essential in everyday business 
relationships. 


BUSIVESS BEHAVIOR 


BY ABRAMS 


The unselfish consideration of the questions 
and viewpoints of others, the intelligent ap- 
preciation of the outlook of business, and the 
earnest desire to subscribe and conform to 
ethical standards such as business men prac- 
tice in everyday contacts, are only a few of 
the essential points emphasized in BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR. 


range of activities. It consists of a series of 


The textbook covers a wide 


lessons in which the students are encouraged 
to say and to do those things which may 
prove acceptable in the personal relationship 
situations that business presents. The discus- 
sions insist on student expression and teacher 
BUSINESS BEHAVIOR supplies 
the materials, the suggestions, and the meth- 


repression. 


ods which will help you in recognizing, en- 
couraging, and stimulating student growth. 
In other words, the student is taught to prac- 
tice a pattern of business behavior that busi- 


nessmen find agreeable and acceptable. 
WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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WORD STUDIES 


By WALTERS 














IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
You will like WORD STUDIES 


because it is more than a business 
speller. The practical arrange- 
ment of the lessons provides. the 
basis for a complete study of 
words and their uses. For instance, 
the author emphasizes spelling, 
the use of words, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and the parts of 


speech. 


WORD STUDIES has a special 
appeal to teachers of English, 
typewriting, shorthand, transcrip- 
tion, and other subjects, for the 
book helps to solve many of the 
problems that the student will 
encounter in spelling and in the 
effective use of English. 
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Federated Business Teachers of California 


The fall meeting of the Central Section of 
the Federated Business Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California was held at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, on October 14. ‘Some Problems in 
Vocational Business Education” was the 
topic of the address delivered by Dr. Richard 
E. Rutledge, director of vocational schools, 
Oakland, California. An outstanding feature 
of the meeting was the division of the group 
into four sections, including bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typing and secretarial training, 
and junior business. An hour was allotted 
for the meeting of each of these sections. 

The winter meeting of the Central Section 
was held on December 9 in the Commerce 
Club, Fresno. The general section was de- 
voted to the topic, ‘““Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Retailing and Salesmanship.” 
Sectional meetings were devoted to type- 
writing and secretarial training, shorthand, 
bookkeeping and accounting, and office 
machines. Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, was the 
luncheon speaker. 

The following are the newly elected officers 
for the Central Section: president, A. Ralph 
Brooding, Deland Joint Union High School, 
Deland; vice president, Ethel McCormack, 
Fresno Technical School, Fresno; secretary- 
treasurer, Carl J. Tanke, Selma Union High 
School, Selma. The next meeting will be 
held in Fresno on February 17. 


The Los Angeles and the Southern Sec- 
tions of the Federated Business Teachers’ 
Association of California held a joint meet- 
ing on November 4 at the Francis Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, California. 
“Modern Problems in Business Education” 
was the theme of the sectional meetings. 
The following sectional meetings were held: 
consumer education and senior problems, 
secretarial, merchandising and distributive 
education, bookkeeping and accounting, re- 
lated subjects problems, and junior high 
school problems. 


E. M. Prescott, president of the Southern 
California Section, served as chairman of the 
general meeting. The speaker at this meeting 
was John N. Given, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Mr. Given’s topic was “Impressions of the 
N. E. A. Convention.” 

Walker M. Ramsey, president of the Los 
Angeles Section, served as chairman at the 
luncheon meeting. Dr. Frank Jonas, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, was the 
luncheon speaker. 
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Standard Accepts Business Appointment 


Robert B. Standard, for many years asso- 
ciate professor of accounting at the School 
of Commerce of the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, has recently resigned his 
position to enter business. He has accepted 
a position as auditor for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Maine Teachers Association 


The newly elected officers in the commer- 
cial section of the Maine State Teachers 
Association are: chairman, Ruth Vickery, 
High School, Sanford; vice chairman, 
Leonard Page, High School, Presque Isle; 
secretary, Dorothy Gustin, High School, 
Bangor. 








S. B. E. A. Convention Report 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
was held in Jacksonville, Florida, on Novem- 
ber 30-December 2. The convention 
activities were under the direction of Presi- 
dent A. J. Lawrence of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Local 
arrangements were directed by Mrs. Beulah 
Dalton Harwell, Landen High School, 
Jacksonville, and L. C. Harwell, Robert E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville. 

Among the outstanding speakers at the 
convention were: Dr. William S. Taylor, 
dean of the College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York City; Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College. Columbia 
University, New York City; Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; 
Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of the 
N.E. A. Department of Business, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Dr. R. N. Tarkington, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City; and 
Colin English, state superintendent of public 
instruction, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

The officers elected for 1940 are: president, 
Parker Liles, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; first vice president, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 





Parker Liles 
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J. Murray Hill 


versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky; second 
vice president, R. R. Richards, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky; secretary, H. P. Guy, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; treasurer, L. C. Harwell, Robert E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida; 
editor of Modern Business Education, A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

The newly elected officers of the various 
sections of the Association are: College and 
University Section, chairman, Lelah Brown- 
field, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama; vice chairman, J. D. Fenn, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, 
Mrs. Adele Lowrance, Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Public High 
School Section, chairman, Ernestine Melton, 
Senior High School, High Point, North 
Carolina; vice chairman, C. A. Swenson, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
secretary, Kermit D. Farris, Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, Florida. Private Busi- 
ness Schools Section, chairman, Mrs. Ger- 
trude G. DeArmond, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; vice chair- 
man, Jessie Underwood, Andrew Jackson 
Business University, Nashville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Marilou Gower, Marlboro Busi- 
ness College, Bennettsville, South Carolina. 

The 1940 convention will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 











Gibson Goes to Oregon State College 
Emery M. Gibson, for- 


merly an instructor in 
the School of Business at 
Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California, has 
been appointed assistant 
professor of secretarial 
science at the Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. The appoint- 
ment was made in Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Gibson began his 
teaching career in 1925 
as head of the commer- 
cial department of Dillon 
High School, Dillon, 
Montana. He has also taught in the high 
school at Wenatchee, Washington. He was 
an instructor and the manager of the We- 
natchee Business College, Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, from 1927 to 1930. Later, he was 
appointed an instructor at the Montana 
State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 

Mr. Gibson was graduated in 1925 from 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, with the B. A. degree in business ad- 
ministration and economics. The M. A. 
degree in economics and business was 
awarded him in 1937 from the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. He is 
now doing advanced work on his Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Gibson has had many years of busi- 
ness experience in addition to his varied 
experience as a commercial teacher. 














Emery M. Gibson 


Washington Education Association 


The commercial section of the Tacoma 
division of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation held its meeting on October 23 in 
Tacoma, Washington. The meeting was 
presided over by James E. Frail, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma. The following talks 
were given: “What Does Business Expect 
from the Commercial Department of Our 
High Schools?” by R. Halliday, office man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma; “The Revision of the Commercial 
Curriculum” by Winifred Werner, High 
School, Olympia, Washington. 

The newly elected officers of the Tacoma 
Division for 1940 are: chairman, Harry J. 
Swarm, Stadium High School, Tacoma; 
secretary-treasurer, Lucille Johnson, Lincoln 


High School, Tacoma. 


LCR SEER 








A MACHINE CALCULATION 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Designed to be used as a basis for a 
comprehensive coverage of all types 
of machine instruction. Each book is 
essentially self-teaching, stressing the 
most recently developed manipulation 
techniques. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 
Goodfellow - Scholl - Stern 


The workbook contains 54 assignments and 
6 achievement tests providing training on 
any key-driven calculator. List price 72 cents, 
subject to usual school discount. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 
Goodfellow 


The 25 assignments and the 5 tests are based 
on the crank-driven calculators, including 
the Monroe and the Marchant machines. List 
price 56 cents, subject to usual school dis- 
count. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


Agnew - Goodfellow 


The course consists of 18 assignments and 2 
tests emphasizing the touch operation based 
on the Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington- 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett machines. List 
price 60 cents, subject to usual school dis- 
count. 


PULL KEYBOARD ADDING 
LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE 
Agnew - Goodfellow 


The course contains 18 practice assignments 
and 2 tests emphasizing the multiple-depres- 
sion technique of operating the Burroughs, 
Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, 
and Allen machines. List price 56 cents, 
subject to usual school discount. 


v 
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W.S. Ashby 


On Thursday afternoon, December 21, 
W. S. Ashby of Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
passed away after a lingering heart ailment. 
He was 70 years of age. 


Many teachers and school officials will 
fondly remember Mr. Ashby as the former 
business manager of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Forty-one years ago, Mr. Ashby went to 
Bowling Green to accept a position with the 
old Southern Normal School and Business 
University. Later, when Bowling Green 
Business University was formed as a sepa- 
rate institution, he became its business 
manager and served in that capacity until 
he retired and sold his interest in the school 
in 1938. 


National Duplicated Paper Association 


Approximately 400 students attended the 
conference of the National Duplicated 
Paper Association which was held at the 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, 
on Saturday, November 11. Schools from 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Iowa were represented at the con- 
ference. The group participated in the 
activities of the conference, which included a 
study of the problems of journalism under 
the direction of Paul Wagner of Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Donald 
Burchard of the journalism department of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
and Professor Reid Winsey, head of the art 
department of De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. 

The office of the Association is at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. The 


Association is headed by Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, director of business education at 
Central Normal College. 
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Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 


The fall meeting of the Delaware Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held in 
Wilmington, Delaware, on October 27. 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, head of the business edu- 
cation department of the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, and W. W. 
Renshaw of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City, were the principal speakers 
at the meeting. 

The newly elected officers for 1940 are: 
president, William E. Haines, supervisor of 
the department of business education, Wil- 
mington; vice president, Ann Kreeger, 
Georgetown High School, Georgetown; sec- 
retary, Virginia Powell, Henry C. Conrad 
High School, Woodcrest, Wilmington. 


Indiana Teacher-Education Conference 


The fifteenth annual Indiana Teacher- 
Education Conference was held in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, under the auspices of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the School of Education of the Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, on Friday 
and Saturday, November 17 and 18. The 
commercial section was presided over by 
C. A. Murray of the University School, 
Indiana University. The topic of the dis- 
cussion was “The Improvement of Class- 
room Teaching in Business Education.” Mrs. 
Blanche Wean of Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana, was the discussion leader. 

The conference was directed by Chairman 
Wendell W. Wright, director of student 
teaching in elementary schools; Casper O. 
Dahle, principal of the University School; 
and Leonard O. Andrews, director of 
student teaching in secondary schools. 


a a7 ae 
New Jersey Handwriting Conference 


The conference of the Handwriting De- 
partment of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation was held on November 10 in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. Olive Mellon, 
supervisor of handwriting, Atlantic City, and 
president of the Handwriting Department, 
gave the welcoming address. Enola Morgan, 
supervisor of handwriting at Moorestown, 
New Jersey, awarded a silver cup to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Horgan of Orange, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Horgan was the winner of the contest 
sponsored by the Department. 

“Strengthen Thy Stakes” was the subject 
of the talk given by Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, 
director of English at Binghamton, New 
York. Several slides showing many phases 
of teaching handwriting were shown. 


SAILING SHEET 








ONE THOUSAND NEW USERS 


EACH YEAR 


During the last six years ‘‘2OTH CENTURY” has been 
adopted by new schools at the rate of over one thousand 
schools a year. It is used in more than seventy cities 
with populations of more than fifty thousand. The 
book is now used in almost thirteen thousand schools. 
It is the adopted textbook in eight of the fourteen states 
which have state adopted typing textbooks. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has swept and is still sweeping the 
country. Evidence of the continued popularity of ‘20TH CENTURY” 
is shown by the fact that it was recently adopted in Oklahoma and 
approved for state-wide use in Texas. 


Probably the most outstanding reason why 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is the preferred choice of teachers is that the book con- 
tains features that you will not find in any other single textbook. 
For example, there is a technique study in each lesson to help the 
student keep alive all previous knowledges and skills that are neces- 
sary in training to become a well-rounded typist. In each block of 
work there is a definite lesson plan and a constant drive toward 
increased typing power. Popular new features are the new stencil 
drills, the memorized-paragraph drills, and the control-drill para- 
graphs. Plenty of straight-copy material is provided with each lesson 
to provide for the individual differences of students. Special remedial 
drills are included to encourage the correct stroking of each letter 
of the alphabet. 


The astounding record of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is a sig- 


nificant achievement which has a firm foundation. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Some reasons why 
“20th Century’’ 
leads the field 
in typing. 





Direct Approach 
Rapid Progress 
Personal Typing 
Error Analysis 
Alphabet Drills 
Stencil Drills 
Control Drills 


Constructive 
Content 


Frequent-Word 
Pattern 


Measured Diffi- 
culty 


Punctuation 
Drills 


Office Problems 
Legal Typing 
Stencil Cutting 
Letter Models 
Manuscripts 
Tabulation 
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World-Wide Typing Contest 


Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the typing 
and shorthand department of Gail College, 
Abilene, Texas, will again direct a world- 
wide typewriting contest. This contest has 
been sponsored since 1929. 

The rules of the contest are: 


1. Any make of typewriter may be used. Any color 
of ribbon or a combination of colors may be 


used. 


2. Designs will be classified as to (a) those done 
on the typewriter, and (b) those done on the 
typewriter with parts done in ink. 


$. Any type of design may be used. Designs that 
have never before been published will be classed 
under a different heading from designs that have 
already been copied. Awards will be given in 
each division. 

4. Neatness and originality will be judged. Erasing 
will be permitted. 

5. Designs done on linen, parchment, crinoline, or 
other paper will be judged separately. 

6. The winning entry will receive a trophy; the 
second-place winner will receive a gold medal; 
the third-place winner will receive a silver medal. 
The next ten winners will receive medals. The 
school submitting the best group of entries will 
receive a trophy. Teachers of winning con- 
testants will receive special prizes. 

7. There is no limit to the number of designs that 
may be submitted by any one contestant. 

8. Each entry must be accompanied by 10 cents to 
defray the costs of the contest. 

9. Each entry should have attached to it a typed 
sheet giving the name of the student, the name 
and address of the school, and the name of the 
teacher. The student should also indicate 
whether he is in his first or second year of 
typing. 

10. Students from any public, private, or parochial 
school, business college, university, or college 
where typewriting is taught may compete. 

11. The contest closes on April 15 for both United 
States and foreign countries. 

12. Entries should be sent flat to Dr. J. Bryce 
Sardiga, Head of Typewriting Department, 
Gail College, Abilene, Texas. No entries will be 
returned. Postmarked entries will be considered 
until closing date. 


R. C. Statler 


R. C. Statler, who for more than twenty 
years was head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Wellsburg High School, Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, died of a heart attack 
on Friday, November 10. 

Mr. Statler attended Elliott Business Col- 
lege, Wheeling, West Virginia. His under- 
graduate work was completed at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
1933. He received the M. A. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1937. 

Mr. Statler served as treasurer of the 
Athletic Association of the Wellsburg High 
School in addition to teaching many of the 
commercial courses, including accounting, 
shorthand, and office training. He was spon- 
sor of the Commercial Club and also of the 
sophomore class. 


Milwaukee Teachers Issue Bulletin 


Ernest A. May of the Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and vice 
president of the Milwaukee Commercial 
Teachers Club, has submitted a copy of The 
Commerce G-Vine. This is a bulletin for the 
information and interrogation by and for 
members of the Milwaukee Commercial 
Teachers Club. Volume I, No. I was issued 
November 22. 

The plan of the Club, whose president is 
Lynda E. Freitag of the Vocational High 
School, Milwaukee, is to issue the bulletin 
about once a month. However, a monthly 
date of publication has not been set. It is 
hoped by the officers and the members of 
the Club that The Commerce G-Vine will 
help to create and to stimulate greater 
interest in commercial education among the 
teachers of Milwaukee. 








Eastern Colorado Teachers 


The Eastern Division commercial section 
of the Colorado State Education Association 
held a meeting at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, on October 26. One hundred and 
thirty-five teachers attended the luncheon 
and the round table discussions. The theme 
of the meeting was ““The Teaching of Con- 
sumer Economics.” ‘The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Edgar A. Olander, East High 
School, Denver. The round table discussion 
leaders were: Dr. Elmore Petersen, dean of 
the School of Business, University of Colo- 
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rado, Boulder; Dr. S. A. Mahood, president 
of the Intermountain Consumers Service, 
Inc.; R. C. Erb, district manager of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company; and R.S. Mcll- 
vaine, president of the Rainbo Bread Com- 
pany. 

The officers of the division elected for 
1940 are: president, William Eggleston, 
Smiley Junior High School, Denver; vice 
president, Mrs. Lulu King, West High 
School, Denver; secretary, Bud Pitchford, 
High School, Longmont. 


THE 
LANCE SURE 








THEY'LL LIKE ITS 
NONTECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE AND ITS 
INTERESTING APPLICATIONS 





§ 13. The Offer. An offer is a proposal by one party to 
enter into a legal relation with another. The one who 
makes the proposal is known as the offeror. The one to 
whom the proposal is made is known as the offeree. 

Not all proposals that are made, however, are treated as 
offers. In the first place, the proposal, in order to be an 
offer, must be definite. Courts will not attempt to enforce 
vague or uncertain promises. 


Reproduced from the discussion of contracts, 
Chapter I, page 19, of Commercial Law 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
PETERS e POMEROY 


The importance of using simple, nontechnical language has been recognized in this new book. 
Technical terms are used sparingly. The authors have been particularly careful to use terminology 


that will not divert the student's attention from the basic facts to be obtained from the assignments. 
Each statement has been carefully worded to assure proper inferences. The discussions are 
adapted to the level of students in the secondary school. 


Every chapter has been revised and rewritten, recognizing the latest laws and the interpretations 
of those laws. Your students will be especially interested in such new topics as the labor laws, 
social security, state unemployment compensation, and state old-age pensions. Every phase of 
law is presented and emphasized from three distinct but related points of view—the individual, 
the businessman, and society in general. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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California Teachers’ Association 


The Central Coast Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association held its insti- 
tute meeting at Watsonville, California, on 
November 20-22. James A. Burt, head of 
the commercial department, Santa Cruz 
Senior High School, Santa Cruz, served as 
chairman of the meeting. Mr. Burt has been 
president of the Central Coast Commercial 
Section during the past year. The speakers 
appearing on the program were: Mr. Chop- 
sen, California State Personnel Board, 
Sacramento; Paul M. Levy, head of Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee, Santa Cruz 
Senior High School, Santa Cruz; James A. 
Burt, head of commercial department, 
Santa Cruz Senior High School, Santa Cruz; 
and Fred A. Kelly, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco. 

The new officers of the Central Coast 
Section elected for 1940 are: president, L. H. 
Sortais, Monterey Union High School, 
Monterey; vice president, E. D. Bassett, San 
Luis Obispo Senior High School, San Luis 
Obispo; member-at-large, LaMoille V. Pugh, 
Atascadero Union High School, Atascadero. 
The secretary-treasurer will be appointed 
later. 

The Northern Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association held its institute meet- 
ing in Sacramento on November 20-22. The 
commercial sectional meeting, devoted to 
consumer education, was presided over by 
James Callaghan of Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento. Dr. E. G. Blackstone 
of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, was the principal speaker. 
Approximately 120 commercial teachers, 
representing 20 counties, attended the meet- 
ing. 

The new officers of the Northern Section 
for 1940 are: president, G. Dale Miller, 
Woodland High School, Woodland; vice 
president, T. T. Chard, El Dorado County 
High School, Placerville; secretary, Elmer 
Plaskett, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento. 


Retail Teachers Conference 


The second annual conference of retailers 
and retailing teachers will meet on Friday, 
January 19, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. The conference has been an- 
nounced by the Advisory Committee for 
Distributive Education of the Personnel 
Group. The Committee is headed by Bishop 
Brown, director of the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The morning session of the conference 
will be devoted to the present outlook in 
the distributive education field. A luncheon 
program and an afternoon session have also 
been planned. Some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: ““What the Merchant Expects of 
Distributive Education in the Next Five 
Years”; “‘What the United States Office of 
Education Expects Distributive Education 
to Accomplish in the Next Five Years”; 
“Determining the Limits of Pre-Employ- 
ment Retail Training”; “Organizing State 
and Local Programs”; “Evaluation of State 
and Local Programs”; “Adult Extension 
Classes”; “Teacher Training for Adult 
Classes.” 

Among those to appear on the program 
will be: Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; George P. 
Gable, president of William F. Gable & 
Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Irene F. 
Blood, assistant state supervisor for dis- 
tributive education, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri; Helen Fitzsimmons, Personnel Divi- 
sion, Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Ruth P. Chapin, personnel director 
of William Hengerer & Company, Buffalo, 
New York; Jack Milligan, chief of business 
education, Lansing, Michigan; Roy Fair- 
brother, supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin; Walter F. Shaw, 
regional agent for distributive education, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The conference will be held following the 
convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, which opens on January 15. 








Maryland Teachers Association 


The seventy-second annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association was 
held in Baltimore, Maryland, on Friday 
and Saturday, October 27 and 28. The com- 
mercial section meeting was held on Friday, 
October 27, in the Baltimore City College. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia University, 
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New York City. Mr. Forkner spoke on 
“Common Problems Operating in Our Field 
of Practical Commercial Education.” 

The newly elected officers of the commer- 
cial section for 1940 are: chairman, W. L. 
Edwards, Catonsville High School, Catons- 
ville; secretary, M. Leonore Coard, Patter- 
son Park High School, Baltimore. 
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Enrich your course 


in selling and 
merchandising — 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 


Vv 


With the rapidly expanding program of 
teaching selling and merchandising, a course 
in advertising is becoming indispensable. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is un- 
questionably the leading textbook published 
specifically for secondary schools. It is 
written by two authors who have had rich 
experience in training and supervising stu- 
dents in classroom work and in co-operative 
store occupations. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING is beautifully illustrated and 
clearly presented, with a variety of questions 
and problems, It is available with a workbook 
and a teachers’ manual. 


» 4 
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Indiana Invitational Conference 


The twentieth Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Business Teachers will be 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on February 9 and 10. Among 
the leaders in the field of business education 
who will appear on the program are Pro- 
fessor Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Professor F. H. 
Elwell, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Clyde Blanchard, editor of The 
Business Education World, New York City; 
and W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tue 
BALANCE SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio. Two 
typewriting speed artists, Albert Tangora 
of the Royal Typewriter Company and 
Barney Stapert of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, will give demonstrations 
and will answer questions on methods of 
developing speed in typing. 

The program for the conference should 
prove of value to all Indiana teachers. 
Professor Forkner has had varied experience 
in business education and he has appeared 
on the programs of many sectional and 
national meetings during the past few years. 
Professor Elwell is a noted author and has 
been head of the accounting department of 
the University of Wisconsin for a number of 
years. Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Wilson are 
both well known to Indiana teachers and 
they speak with authority from their 
many years of experience in the business 
education field. The demonstrations by Mr. 
Tangora and Mr. Stapert will be of special 
interest to teachers and students of type- 
writing. 

The central theme of the conference will 
be ““Tested Teaching Procedures.” The con- 
ference will open with a dinner on Friday 
evening. Professor Forkner will be the 
speaker at the dinner. His address will be 
based on the central theme of the con- 
ference. Following the dinner, an informal 
reception is to be held in the Burris Labo- 
ratory School. This reception is under the 
auspices of the local chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, a national honorary business fraternity. 
Saturday morning is to be devoted to 
sectional meetings. A general session will 
conclude the morning program. 

The fifth Annual Business and Educa- 
tional Exhibit will be held in connection 
with the conference. Arrangements will be 
made for teachers to visit the exhibit when 
no regular program is in session. Teachers 
who wish to do so may bring their advanced 
classes to see the exhibit of textbooks and 
business and office machines. 
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Teaching Aids Exchange Second Anniversary 


Cletus E. Zumwalt, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California, and John R. 
Humphreys, Humphreys School of Business, 
Stockton, California, recently announced 
the second big year of Teaching Aids Ex- 
change, a teacher’s co-operative organization 
open only to commercial teachers. Accord- 
ing to the two directors, the most valuable 
feature of Teaching Aids Exchange lies in 
the fact that it is written entirely for teach- 
ers by teachers. More than 1,200 teachers 
were members of the Exchange last year, 
representing forty-seven states and three 
foreign countries. The Exchange had such 
a tremendous growth in membership that 
plans have been made this year to serve 
effectively at least 2,000 schools. 


Membership in Teaching Aids Exchange 
is an item which can easily be purchased 
directly through the school funds, for the 
materials and services provided can be used 
directly in the classroom. One membership 
in a school entitles all members of the com- 
mercial department to use the services of- 
fered by the Exchange. The following items 
are included in the complete services offered 
by Teaching Aids Exchange: 


1. The Clinic, a monthly publication of teaching aids. 


2. Yearbook of Commercial Teaching Aids, a 200- to 
400-—page book to reach you in March. 


8. A 50 per cent discount on rental films owned by 
T.A.E 


4. A 50 per cent discount on materials published by 
T. A. E. for sale. 


5. Every-pupil testing program offering Certificates 
of Proficiency. 
a. Tests monthly in typewriting and shorthand. 
b. Tests in other commercial subjects in Janu- 
ary and May. 


6. Publication and evaluation of your creative 
efforts. 


7. Prompt reports on matters of importance in busi- 
ness education. 


8. National Typewriting Contests, offering hundreds 
of beautiful awards, held in your own school 
about the middle of April. 

The Exchange offers four classes of mem- 
bership as follows: Complete, $5 a year; 
Partial, $3.50 a year; Testing Service only, 
2 cents a test a month (minimum order, 
25 tests a month); and The Clinic only, $1 
a year. The Yearbook of the Exchange may 
be purchased alone at a price of $2.50 a 
copy. The Exchange is offering a bound 
volume of the tests given in the California 
Commercial Contests during 1938-39 and 
the complete tests of the National Com- 
mercial Contests of 1939 for $1.50 a copy. 
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McGrath Honored 


Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland re- 
cently appointed Joseph 
S. McGrath to the newly- 
created Maryland Pub- 
licity Commission. Mr. 
McGrath is an instructor 
of elementary business 
training and bookkeep- 
ing in the high school at 
Crisfield, Maryland. 

Mr. McGrath is editor 
of The Crisfield Post, one 
of the best-known week- 
lies in eastern Maryland. 
He has served two con- 
secutive terms as presi- 
dent of the Somerset County Teachers 
Association. For several years he was pub- 
licity director of the Crisfield Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. McGrath received his educational 
training at the Baltimore Business College, 
Baltimore, Maryland; at the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; and at the 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
The Crisfield High School, in which Mr. 
McGrath has taught since 1923, was the 
first of 200 secondary schools in the United 
States to undergo a survey according to the 
new dual survey system. The survey was 
completed on November 26, 1939. 





Joseph McGrath 


Virginia Business Teachers 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association was held on 
Saturday, November 11, at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. Among those 
appearing on the program were: W. D. Par- 
sons, director of business education, Roa- 
noke, Virginia; Dr. J. Harvey Dodd, 
director of business education, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; D. 
E. McQuilkin, superintendent of schools, 
Roanoke, Virginia; D. D. Lessenberry, di- 
rector of business education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Hamden L. Forkner, director of business 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The newly elected officers for 1940 are: 
president, Charles L. Saeger, head of com- 
mercial department, George Washington 
High School, Danville; vice president, 
Marion S. Smithey, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. The secretary-treasurer 
is to be appointed later. 
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Miss O'Neal Accepts New Appointment 


Augusta O’Neal, form- 
erly of the Naperville 
High School, Naperville, 
Illinois, has accepted a 
position as head of the 
commercial department 
of St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont. 

Miss O’Neal was a 
teacher in the Illinois 
high schools for more 
than ten years. Her 
undergraduate work was 
completed at the In- 
diana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. The M. A. degree was awarded her 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Miss O’Neal has also done work 
at Indiana University, Bloomington Indiana; 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; and at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss O’Neal was formerly secretary of the 
commerce section of the Illinois State 
Teachers Conference, and membership chair- 
man of the DuPage County Illinois Commer- 
cial Education Association. 








Augusta O’Neal 


New Appointments at Armstrong College 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California, has 
just announced the appointment of three new 
commercial instructors. Those appointed 
are: L. B. Moore, Walter B. Sutherland, and 
Maxine Thompson. 

L. B. Moore has been appointed assistant 
professor of business management, finance, 
and commercial law. He was graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. He holds the A. B., B.S., M. A., 
and LL. B. degrees. Mr. Moore was a mem- 
ber of the California State Planning Board 
for five years, and he was also advisor for 
the Oklahoma State Bar Association. 

Walter B. Sutherland has been appointed 
assistant professor of international trade. 
Mr. Sutherland was formerly an instructor 
of international trade at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California. He holds 
the B. S. and the M. S. degrees from this 
institution. 

Maxine Thompson was appointed an in- 
structor in the typewriting department. She 
was recently awarded a degree from Arm- 
strong College. 


THE 


Missouri Commercial Teachers 


The seventy-seventh annual convention 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
was held on November 15-18 in the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The commercial teachers attended a 
luncheon on Friday, November 17, at the 
Marquette Hotel. Following the luncheon, 
addresses were given by G. L. Harris, special 
representative of the Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; Nellie 
L. Merrick, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Walter F. Shaw, regional agent 
for distributive education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The meeting 
was closed with an election of officers. 

The following officers were elected for 
1940: chairman, Anna B. Larson, South- 
west High School, Kansas City; vice chair- 
man, Mrs. Karol Greeson, High School, 
Webster Groves; secretary, Douglas L. 
Linville, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph. 


+ * * 
Texas Teachers Meet 


The commercial section meeting of the 
Texas State Teachers Association was held in 
San Antonio, Texas, on Friday, December 1. 
Chairman J. Roy Wells of the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
presided at the meeting. The following is 
the program: 

MORNING SESSION 

“Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping’—R. R. 
Masterson, San Angelo Junior College, San Angelo 

“Improving Instruction in Shorthand”’—Louis A. 
— Gregg Publishing Company, New York 

ty 

“Commercial Employment Opportunities”—Louise 

Green, Bowie High School, El Paso 


“Improving Instruction in Typewriting’—D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Discussion Leader—Ike H. Harrison, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


“Standards for the Commercial Teacher’—D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


“Standards for Secretarial Training’—Louis A. 
— Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
ity 

Discussion Leader—Ike H. Harrison, Sam Houston 

State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
The officers elected to serve for 1940 are: 
president, R. R. Masterson, San Angelo 
Junior College, San Angelo; vice president, 
Ruby Barham, Masonic Home, Fort Worth; 
secretary-treasurer, Louise Green, Bowie 


High School, El Paso. 
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Western Washington Teachers Association 


The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing in the Gowman Hotel, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on October 23. The meeting was at- 
tended by more than 100 teachers. The 
business meeting was presided over by 
President Mildred Gibson, Highline High 
School, Seattle. 

Professor O. E. Draper of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, reported for the 
Committee on the Certification of Commer- 
cial Teachers. He explained that the plan 
was to have a certificate issued to commercial 
teachers and that commercial teacher train- 
ers were to set up standards to meet require- 
ments for giving more adequate training 
in the special commercial subjects that high 
school teachers must teach. Dr. R. B. 
Heflebower, director of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, gave a talk on the “Effect 
of the War Upon American Business and 
Its Employees.” 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Mildred Gibson, Highline High School, 
Seattle; vice president, J. E. Frail, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma; secretary-treasurer, 
Lyle Daverin, Highline High School, Seattle. 


Thomas Shorthand Demonstration 


Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, director of busi- 
ness education at Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana, was sponsor of a Thomas 
shorthand demonstration which was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association held in Indianapolis 
on October 26 and 27. 

Members of the shorthand classes in the 
high schools at Knox and Franklin, Indiana, 
participated in the demonstration. 


- e + 
Hartpence at Gloucester City 


Paul G. Hartpence, formerly an instructor 
in the Bordentown Military Institute, Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty in the com- 
merce department of the Gloucester City 
High School, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 
He will teach general business. While he 
was at Bordentown, Mr. Hartpence taught 
courses in advertising, business administra- 
tion, and general business. 

Mr. Hartpence is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. He 
is now doing graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. 











WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


BY SMITH 








PROBLEMS 
TESTS 
PROGRESS CHARTS 





Smith’s WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is designed 
to provide an efficient means of increasing speed and accuracy in 
simple and frequently repeated calculations. This workbook pro- 
vides, in addition to a series of practical problems and achieve- 
ment tests, a method of measuring student progress. 
and tests were checked in order to determine the number of prob- 
lems that could be completed by an average student in a given 
length of time. 
you may measure the progress of each student. 


The drills 


In other words, you have standards by which 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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te OFFICE PRACTICE 
. by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 






PLAN OF Joss. Jobs for an office practice 
course should be planned on a spiral basis so 
that the completion of each job will be val- 
uable in itself and will serve as a base for 
the next job. Each job should introduce 
something new and, at the same time, it 
should include a considerable amount of 
review. Each job should advance the learn- 
ing and the understanding of the student. 
No job should be included that is mere 
“busy work.” As a rule, the job should be 
short enough so that it can be completed in 
a class period or less, thus giving the student 
a feeling of accomplishment that he does 
not get when jobs take long periods of time 
to complete. 

Many more jobs should be planned than 
even the best students are likely to be able 
to finish in the time allotted to a certain 
phase of work in the office practice labora- 
tory. This plan makes provision for in- 
dividual differences and, presumably, should 
keep even the brightest students at work 
all the time. As I have pointed out, each 
job should advance the learning of the 
brightest students in the class. This should 
not only prove valuable to the students, 
but it should also make them feel that 
they are not merely marking time while 
waiting for the less competent individuals 
in the class to catch up with them. 

When it is possible, job sheets should be 
designed so that each student will have one 
to keep. This plan is slightly more expensive 
than the plan of using the same job sheets 
for each class. From a ‘point of view of 
basic cleanliness, efficiency in operating the 
course, and general value to the student, it 
almost invariably is a better plan to give 
new job sheets to each student than to 
distribute the same old sheets to each class. 

In general, teachers will usually find that 
the class will operate more efficiently if 
several jobs or a whole group of jobs are 
given to the students at one time rather 
than having the students call for a new job 
sheet every time they must start a new 
project. The plan of distributing several 
jobs at one time enables the student to 
plan ahead. It also saves him considerable 
time in getting properly adjusted for the 
next job and in collecting any special data 
needed. 
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, SHORTHAND 
. by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 






DICTATION SUGGESTIONS. Dictation in the 
classroom should not be used as a substitute 
for individual student study and practice. 
It may, however, serve pacing and testing 
purposes, and in many cases, classroom dic- 
tation may assist the teacher in detecting 
and in remedying difficulties in writing. The 
shorthand student, in addition to his ability 
to actually write shorthand characters, 
must develop two skills: One, the skill of 
rapid writing; two, the skill of sustained 
writing. Many methods have been used in 
reaching these two goals. I suggest the 
following method: 

To assist the students in overcoming the 
feeling of being musclebound, select from 
the dictation lesson a sentence or a clause 
of approximately ten words. Write this 
sentence in shorthand on the blackboard 
and have the students copy it carefully in 
their notebooks. Now, have the class 
practice writing the sentence for smoothness 
of writing and then time the students for a 
period of thirty seconds to see how many 
times they can write the sentence in the al- 
lotted time. 

A few minutes devoted to this sort of 
practice during each class period will ma- 
terially assist in pulling the students out of 
those speed slumps which occur so fre- 
quently in the climb toward rapid writing. 
By increasing the length of the sentence 
from time to time and by increasing the 
length of the writing time, the teacher may 
assist in training student memory and at 
the same time he may build a foundation 
for sustained writing. There is, however, no 
particular advantage to be derived from ex- 
tending beyond two to three minutes the 
time devoted to these practice sentences. 

Some part of each class period should be 
spent in dictating at speeds well within the 
writing abilities of the entire class. This is 
suggested with no thought of a let-down in 
student effort, but rather with the idea of 
helping to develop in the minds of the 
students the confidence that comes only 
from successful accomplishment. Too often 
teachers, in their eagerness to develop rapid 
writing, forget the discouragement of the 
student on the low end of the dictation speed. 
Such students can sometimes be “saved” by 
the development of a success attitude. 
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nal BOOKKEEPING 
. by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 






THE ACCOUNTING CYCLE. One of the main 
objectives of the first semester’s instruction 
in beginning bookkeeping is mastery of the 
basic elements of the accounting cycle. It 
is not enough that students be able to per- 
form correctly the various steps in the cycle; 
there must be a thorough understanding of 
the work that is being done. Success in 
attaining this objective rests primarily upon 
the development of clear concepts of the 
basic problem underlying the accounting 
process and the method of solving the prob- 
lem. 

1. The entire bookkeeping process of a fiscal period 
involves a problem in arithmetic: Given, the 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship at the be- 
ginning of the period, and all the changes that 
take place in these items during the period; ob- 


ject, to find the assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship at the end of the period. 


2. The function of the ledger is to provide a classi- 
fied arrangement of the data in the problem and 
to furnish a complete record of the solution. (a) 
At the beginning of the period, the ledger consists 
of accounts with assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship in which are recorded the present values of 
these items. To facilitate an analysis of subse- 
quent changes in the proprietorship item, the 
ledger is expanded temporarily to include income, 
cost, and expense accounts. (b) Increases and 
decreases in assets, liabilities, and proprietorship 
resulting from transactions completed during the 
period are then recorded in the ledger under the 
proper account titles by means of current entries. 
(c) At the end of the period, increases and de- 
creases which, for the sake of bookkeeping con- 
venience, were not recorded currently, are re- 
corded in the accounts by means of adjusting 
entries so that the ledger may be made to con- 
tain a record of all the changes that occurred 
during the period. (d) The temporary income, 
cost, and expense accounts are then eliminated 
by means of closing entries, in order that the 
ledger may fulfill its purpose and show the values 
of the assets, liabilities, and proprietorship at the 
end of the period. 

3. The journal and the trial balances are auxiliary 
devices that serve to help in carrying out the 
solution. The purpose of the journal is to classify 
the increases and the decreases before they are 
recorded in the accounts. The purpose of the 
trial balances is to test at various stages the 
mechanical accuracy of the work performed in 
the ledger. 

4. The financial statements summarize the results of 
the solution, presenting them in more usable 
form than the ledger itself. 


The acquisition of these basic concepts of 
the bookkeeping process as a whole should 
be one of the major outcomes of the study 
of the first accounting cycle. 
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ae SALESMANSHIP 
. by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 






DEVELOPING SKILL IN DEMONSTRATING GOODS. 
Of all the skills required in selling, none is 
more important than skill in demonstrating 
goods. In a sense, the demonstration is the 
climax of every sales talk, and yet, many 
teachers place almost their entire attention 
on the wording of the sales talk. 

In teaching students how to demonstrate 
goods, the teacher should stress the follow- 
ing points: 

1. There is no one best time to give a 
demonstration. The demonstration may be 
used at the beginning of a sales talk to 
attract attention; it may be given in the 
middle of a sales talk to create desire; or it 
may be given at the end of a talk to obtain 
action; or, an entire sales talk may be de- 
voted to demonstrating the article. 

2. A demonstration should proceed log- 
ically step by step. Of course, no student 
can learn to demonstrate all kinds of goods. 
That is not necessary. On the other hand, 
no student is sure of what he will sell in 
the future; hence, it is undesirable to have 
him think too much in terms of one article. 
If, however, the teacher points out the 
weaknesses in the arrangement of each 
practice demonstration, the entire class will 
soon see the need for carefully planning the 
steps in every demonstration. 

3. Since a sales demonstration requires 
skill, the student should be required to 
practice his demonstration until he becomes 
adept at it, just as he is required to practice 
public speaking, typewriting, or kicking a 
football. The aim, however, should not be 
to make the student an expert demonstrator 
of a particular article since, as has been 
pointed out, he does not know what he will 
sell in the future. The principal idea is to 
drive home the need for every salesman to 
practice on his demonstration. 

4. Ordinarily, the demonstration is best 
in which the customer takes part. The 
salesman gives his demonstration not for 
the purpose of entertaining the customer, 
but for the purpose of convincing him. The 
best way to convince a customer is to let 
him convince himself, and this he will often 
do if he is allowed to handle the article. It 
is important that students be made to under- 
stand this fact, for many students seem re- 
luctant to let an article out of their hands. 
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Consumer Economics and Social Problems. 
By Herbert W. Irwin. A mimeographed course outline 
for the twelfth grade, intended to be used for courses 
in consumer education and economics. It may also be 
used for additional orientation for educational and 
social problems that may be encountered by the student 
after high school graduation. The outline should prove 
helpful to teachers who are contemplating the organi- 
zation of consumer education courses or similar courses. 
Price 25 cents. Herbert W. Irwin, Post Office Box 306, 
Kerman, California. 


A Bibliography of Useful Sources of Infor- 
mation for Teachers of Retail Selling. By 
Robert P. Louis. A mimeographed bibliography di- 
vided into three parts: (a) manufacturers supplying 
dummy cartons and display material; (b) film-strip 
presentations of sales procedure; (c) miscellaneous data. 
Teachers of retail selling and merchandising should 
find this bibliography valuable as a source of informa- 
tion of material to bring to the classroom for supple- 
mentary work and discussion. Price 15 cents. Robert 
P. Louis, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Material. An 11-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a bibliography of booklets and other infor- 
mational material available as a part of the public 
information program of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The purpose of this program is to 
place facts about industry and the industrial viewpoint 
before the American public. The bibliography is di- 
vided into three parts as follows: (1) Index of Titles; 
(2) Index of Subjects; and (8) Visual Education Mate- 
rial Available. Copies furnished free upon request 
only. National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, New York. 


Write Your Own Ticket. By Fay H. Armold. A 
142-page, printed, paper-bound book consisting of 140 
lessons that may be used for a personal improvement 
course. The lessons are called ““Pick-Me-Ups” and are 
intended to be used as a basis of helping the individual 
improve certain qualities of character and personality. 
The individual is to use the book for 140 days, or 20 
weeks. Each “Pick-Me-Up,” or lesson, is designed to 
consume only five minutes’ time for reading and grad- 
ing. The book should prove a valuable addition to the 
reference libraries of many commercial teachers, espe- 
cially to those who are training students to become 
secretaries and correspondents. Price $1.00. The 
Armold Sales Training Institute, Oviatt Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Information About Job Opportunities in the 
Retail Selling Fields for Kalamazoo and Vi- 
cinity. By Russell Doney. A 109-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound book reporting the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Retail Selling and recommending suggestions 
for a retail selling course of study. The study deals 
with particular problems that were considered in set- 
ting up a course of study for retail selling in Kalamazoo. 
This book should not only prove interesting to com- 
mercial teachers of retailing and merchandising, but it 
should also prove useful in guidance and placement 
work as well as in the continued study of that part of 
the high school curriculum dealing with retail selling. 
Copies will be loaned upon request. Department of 
Research, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Highlights in Commercial Education. Ninth 
Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity. Edited by Ben- 
jamin F. Davis. A 185-page, printed, paper-bound 
transcript of the proceedings of the fall and the spring 
convention meetings. The forty-two addresses pre- 
sented in the sectional meetings are reproduced in this 
book. The addresses deal with suggestions for teach- 
ing specific lessons, practices found of value in the 
classroom, and evaluation of outstanding items of in- 
terest to the classroom teacher. The addresses also 
contain a presentation of practices which have enabled 
teachers to add to their teaching equipment those sug- 
gestions which they find to be in accord with their own 
personalities and methods of teaching. Price $1.25. 
New York University Book Store, Washington Square, 
New York City. 


Achievement in Commercial Education. 
Ninth Yearbook of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vicinity. Edited by 
Benjamin F. Davis. A 108-page, printed, paper-bound 
book summarizing the research which was undertaken 
by members of the Association with a view toward 
aiding in the improvement of teaching the various com- 
mercial subjects. The book embodies the contributions 
of research to an evaluation of objectives. A few of the 
fundamental questions covered in considering achieve- 
ment are: What are the objectives of the commercial 
subjects? Are they suited to existing conditions? Are 
our objectives adapted to our student body? To what 
extent are they being realized? What standards do we 
use for measurement? How does achievement compare 
with entrance business requirements? The discussions 
should have considerable influence in stimulating 
thought, in challenging practices, and in encouraging 
improvement. Price $1.25. New York University 
Book Store, Washington Square, New York City. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
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One is the need of record- 


keeping for personal uses, the 
other is the need of book- 


keeping for vocational uses. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
BAKER « PRICKETT e« CARLSON 





The training that your students get in 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING helps them recognize the need for, and the importance of 
record-keeping in handling their social affairs as well as for the better manage- 
ment of business affairs. In other words, the book emphasizes the social as 
well as the vocational or practical values of bookkeeping. Students are taught 
to understand fundamental bookkeeping and accounting principles, but in the 
learning process they acquire an integrated knowledge of business organiza- 
tion, business management, fundamental legal principles, applied arithmetic, 
and some phases of office practice. 


The tremendous success of “‘“2OTH CENTURY” lies in the fact that the authors 
have been realistic and practical. The course has a dual value because it 
introduces personal and social values along with strong vocational values. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - SanFrancisco -- Dallas 
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A Real Gent 


“So you finally heard from that college boy who took 
you out?” 


“Yes. And he’s a real gent, he is. He asked me if I 
got home from the dance he took me to all right.” 


* * . 
Fems on the Links 


“Fore!” yelled the golfer, ready to play; but the 
woman on the course paid no attention. 

“Fore!” he shouted again, with no effect. 

“Aw,” suggested his opponent in disgust, “Try her 
once with ‘three ninety-eight.’” 


eee 
Matter of Form 


“‘Wot’s all this about Mrs. A. ’aving ’er hexpenses 
paid to the seaside?” 

“That’s right. She’s going as a delegate from the 
guild.” 

“Delegate, hindeed. She ain’t arf as delegate as me.”’ 


s * . 
The Exception 


“You can take it as an elementary conception that 
when an article is sold, it goes to the buyer,” said Mr. 
Winter in the economics class. 

“With the exception of coal,” chirped the bright 
senior. 

“And why coal?” asked Mr. Winter. 

*‘When that’s bought, it goes to the cellar.” 


e . * 
Obedient 


His bagpipe playing was the chief thing that mat- 
tered to him in life. One night, while he was strutting 
about the room, skirling for all he was worth, his wife 
attempted a mild protest. 

“Jock,” she said, “that’s an awful noise you're 
making.” 

So Jock sat down and took off his boots! 


+ * o 
Necessary Identity 


Bank Teller: “You will have to be identified, 


madam.” 
Woman: “Certainly; my friend here will identify 
me.” 
Bank Teller: “But I don’t know her, madam.” 
Woman: “How silly of me. Of course, I'll introduce 


you. 
eee 


And Pretty Good at the Plate 


“Speaking about baseball, I’ve got a baseball dog.” 

“What makes you call him a baseball dog?” 

“Because he wears a muzzle, catches flies, chases 
fowls, and beats it for home when he sees the catcher 
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Hardly 


Old lady (to bus conductor): “Do you stop at the 
Ritz Hotel?” 
Bus Conductor (tersely): ““No, madam, not on my 
pay.” 
eee 
All Mixed Up 


A little boy of six years came home and announced 
that his class had learned a new song. 
“‘What was it?” asked his proud mother. 
“It was a carol,” he said, “‘called ‘Wild Shepherds 
Washed Their Frocks by Night.’ ” 
eee 


Public Spirited 


An Englishman was filling out an application for 
life insurance. His father had been hanged, but he did 
not like to admit the fact. So when he came to the line 
“Cause of father’s death,” he wrote the following: 
“Met his death while taking part in public function, 
during which the platform on which he was standing 
gave way beneath him.” 

eee 


Success 


“Hurrah, five dollars for my latest story.” 
“Congratulations, young man. From whom did you 
get the money?” 
“From the Express Company. They lost it.” 
eee 


Big-Hearted Employer 


Mrs. Alden was instructing her Irish servant re- 
garding the proper names of certain articles. “and, 
Nora,” she said, “these are ewers—ewers—don’t call 
them jugs.” 

“Sure an’ I won’t, ma’am,” said Nora. 
them little basins mine, too, ma’am?” 

eee 


The Proper Way 


**An’ is all 


A teacher had been instructing the children to say 
“double” whenever two of the same letter appeared 
together in a word. One day the class came to this 
sentence in their reader: “Up, up and see the sun rise.” 

Little Johnny read: “Double up, and see the sun 
rise.” 

eee 
Meow! 

Flo: “Have you seen my lipstick anywhere? 
evidently lost it.” 

Jo (scanning her critically): ‘‘Why, darling, you have 
it on.” 


I’ve 


eee 
System 
And then there’s the story of the woman who had 
four husbands. The first one was a millionaire; the 
second one was an actor; the third one was a minister; 
and the fourth one was an undertaker. That made one 


for the money, two for the show, three to get ready, 
and four to go. 
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What Next? 
(Continued from page 211) 


and truthful reason why you left previous 
employment. Don’t waste time. Make a 
graceful departure when you are finished. 
Don’t bore your customer with your per- 
sonal problems. He doesn’t care whether 
your mother is a widow; whether your 
father is out of a job; or whether your 
family is starving. He is a customer look- 
ing for the best merchandise his money can 
buy. 

HOW SHALL I OVERCOME COMMON DIFFICUL- 
TIES IN THE INTERVIEW? Find out who does 
the hiring and be able to ask for this person 
by name. Get a letter of introduction from 
a friend or from an acquaintance. If possible, 
have an appointment made for you. This 
is where social contacts and “pull” will 
help. 

Watch closely for reactions to your selling 
points. Observe the features and particu- 
larly the eyes of your customer to judge his 
attitude. 

Find out the pay scale previously so 
that you can mention the salary you ex- 
pect. Don’t be afraid to talk about a 
salary, but wait for the proper opportunity. 
Don’t mention the price of the product at 
the start of your sales talk, but do not 
hesitate later to speak of it. If your product 
is worth buying, the customer will pay for it. 


HOW SHALL I FOLLOW UP MY JOB PROSPECTS? 
This question is very important. If you 
do not hear from a firm within ten days, 
the chances are that you haven’t made a 
sale. Either call again, phone, or write, 
but by all means keep in touch with your 
prospect or he may buy elsewhere. 

WHAT USE SHALL I MAKE OF LETTERS? Write 
a letter only when a personal application is 
impossible, or if you are particularly gifted 
in the ability to write an outstanding sales 
letter. Write it with the purpose of getting 
the customer so interested that he will give 
you a personal interview. Make it con- 
crete in nature. You are selling merchandise 
and therefore you must believe that your 
service will be a real investment for the 
firm to which you are applying. Tell them 
so and explain why. 

Letters can be used for follow-up pur- 
poses or to make a telephone appointment. 
Letters of recommendation are fast passing 
from business usage, particularly the “To 
Whom It May Concern” variety. However, 
a letter carried by you directly to the one 
who does the hiring from some mutual 
friend may be of value. 
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HOW CAN I USE MY LEISURE TIME EFFICIENTLY 
DURING MY JOB-FINDING PERIOD? Three ways 
to use your leisure time efficiently are: (1) 
Get lists of new prospects; (2) Get further 
information about business firms; (3) Make 
new friends and acquaintances. Many 
students fail to do these things. Because 
they are “out of a job,” they withdraw 
themselves “from circulation.” 


ADVERTISING. Let people know you are 
looking for a job; it is no disgrace. Ad- 
vertise your goods (yourself) as the mer- 
chant advertises his goods. This is the 
most important part of any sales campaign. 
An unknown product or a product that is 
of little interest to prospects needs adver- 
tising. 








What Are Social Values 
(Continued from page 214) 


You continue the list. I have worked out 
one with an even hundred social values— 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills that grown- 
ups need, use, and profit by—and every one 
of the hundred is developed or learned in 
commercial subject matter or in the practice 
required for mastery. 


BUSINESS A PART OF sociETy. Perhaps 
you can answer this question for me: Why 
isn’t vocational efficiency classified as a 
social value? Business is a part of society. 
Business men are to a large extent social- 
minded. They have to be. They are mem- 
bers of society and they are acutely con- 
scious of social and economic problems. 
Social-minded people admit that unemploy- 
ment is one of the greatest social problems 
of today. Will vocational efficiency help in 
some small way to solve that problem? 
Then, why isn’t it a social value? Is there 
anything of greater social importance than 
a man’s having agreeable and remunerative 
work? Then why isn’t the ability to do a 
certain kind of work a social value? 

It seems to me that we have made the 
definition of social values too narrow. We 
think in terms of atoms or elements only 
and not in terms of wholes. Why? Are we 
partisans or statesmen? Let’s stop calling 
each other names and making faces at each 
other and buckle down to some good, hard 
positive, constructive, and whole-thinking 
about this problem. 





Retail Store Set 
Based = the National Cash Register system of keeping 
accounts. Particularly valuable training for students who expect 
to work in stores. List price, 80 cents. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady teacher desires position in a business college in large 
industrial center. Is experienced in business college and secre- 
tarial work. Is accustomed to high standards. Is capable of 
teaching office training or of taking charge of public service or 
placement. Address, No. 127. 





Young man with two degrees from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and three years’ business school experience, desires 
position. Prefers to teach commercial, social studies, or voca- 
tional subjects, or to be a guidance and placement counselor in 
either a private or a public school. Excellent references. 
Available soon. Address, No. 128. 





who can teach tax accounting desires a 


College executive 
t ible position. Address, No. 129. 


per resp 








Young man with 10 years’ teaching experience desires posi- 
tion as commercial teacher in a good business school. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Rowe Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Practice, Walton Accounting, and Sherwood Account- 
ing. Can also teach commercial law, penmanship, business 
mathematics, and allied subjects. New England states pre- 
ferred; is a resident of Massachussetts. Address, No. 130. 





Man, 26, with 3 years’ teaching experience and one sum- 
mer’s soliciting experience, desires teaching position in high 
school or commercial college. Will receive A. B. degree in 
January, 1940. Can teach accounting, bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law, penmanship, business arithmetic, English, economics, 
typewriting, and shorthand. Address, No. 131. 





Young man, 34, with 9 years’ teaching experience and some 
sales experience, desires position as teacher of accounting and 
allied subjects. Can also teach Civil Service problems. Is a 
college graduate and holds a New York State teaching certi- 
ficate. Is a good disciplinarian and adviser. Address, No. 132. 





Lady comptometer teacher, 35, desires position. Has a 
pleasing personality and is interested in young people. Address, 
Pear! Kindred, 2619 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





Man with 16 years’ experience in teaching bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid calculation, spelling, 
Pitman and Gregg shorthand, and comptometry, desires change 
in position. Is interested in a permanent position with an A-1 
business college. Has pleasing and dynamic personality. Ad- 
dress, No. 133. 





Husband and wife desire positions managing a business 
school. Have had managing experience. will consider leasing 
school with option of buying if the terms are right. Prefer West 
Coast, but will consider other locations. Address, No. 134. 





Middle-aged man desires position in good commercial col- 
lege. Can teach all subjects, including higher accounting. Best 
of references. Address, W. J. W., General Delivery, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 





Married man, 32, with 10 years’ commercial teaching ex- 
perience in public schools, desires position somewhere in the 
East. Has B. S. degree in commercial education. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address, No. 135. 





Man, 33, with 6 years’ teaching experience, 1 years’ ex- 
perience in vocational counseling, and 2 years’ business ex- 
perience, desires position as teacher and counselor. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Has M. A. degree in business educa- 
tion. Available in February. Address, No. 137. 


THE 


Address Replies 





Young man, 24, with 2 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position. Has Master’s degree in business administration. Is a 
certified teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 136. 





Man, 36, with 7 years’ teaching experience in business col- 
leges, desires position as teacher of bookkeeping and other sub- 
jects. Can teach all commercial subjects except Stenotypy. Has 
had experience in all phases of school work. Holds two college 
degrees and is the author of several business college textbooks. 
Excellent references. Location not important. Expects only a 


reasonable salary. Available on two weeks’ notice. Address, 
No. 138. 





Man, with selling and executive ability and experience in 
teaching accounting and allied subjects, desires position in a 
good business school. Would also be interested in purchasing 
one-half interest. Has B. S. degree. East preferred. Available 
immediately. Excellent references. Address, No. 139. 





Young woman, 31, with B. S. and Ed. M. degrees, would 
like summer position as instructor in methods courses in short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, or junior business. Is now 
teaching in a Grade A state teachers college. Would accept 
work in a first-class business schoo! as instructor of Gregg 


shorthand theory, a reporting course, and typewriting. Address, 
No. 140. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A capable and experienced commercial teacher, 
with business and executive ability, for the establishment of a 
secretarial school catering exclusively to young women. The 
advertiser will finance the enterprise which will be developed 
into a joint ownership. Address, No. 141. 





WANTED: Live-wire fieldman and registrar for business 
school in Middle West. School is 16 years old and has a capacity 
of 100 students. If services are satisfactory after one year, will 
give salesman 25 shares of the corporation. Address, No. 142. 





WANTED: Fieldman for permanent work in the largest 
territory in the United States with the least competition. Liberal 
commission basis. Only one man wanted in territory of 500,000 
population. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED: Young man between 25 and 30 who is interested 
in private school work. Position will consist of part-time 
teaching and part-time soliciting. Prefer man with experience 
in soliciting, but not in teaching. Right person can, within two 
years, be manager; within five years can own the school if he 
wishes. Excellent opportunity. School located in Middle West. 
Position open at any time. Give full details in first letter. Ad- 


. dress, No. 144. 





WANTED: Lady teacher to act as principal of a smal! busi- 
ness school in the South. Must be honest, loyal, reliable, 
capable of teaching all commercial subjects, and able to get re- 
suits. Small salary. Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman as tuition salesman for 
private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Send complete details and 
photograph. Address, No. 146. 





WANTED: Teacher for secretarial department of a busi- 
ness school. Sales ability desirable. Address, No. 147. 





WANTED: Working partner for a business school with 
first-class standing in community. Applicant should be able to 
teach secretarial subjects and should have some sales ability. 
No investment required. Address, No. 148. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy or lease, with option of buying, a small 
business school, preferably in the East. Must have good repu- 
tation with possibility of growth. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: To buy a business school in an industrial com- 
munity. Mast have enrollment of from 50 to 100 students. Must 
have good profit records and no debts. Address, No. 150. 





Qualified and experienced teacher with degree desires to in- 
vest several hundred dollars cash and a payment each month 
for a share and a position in a reliable business college. Mast be 
able to stand rigid investigation. Address, No. 151. 





WANTED: To buy a small, two-teacher business college, 
suitable for man and wife, in Illinois or Wisconsin. Give price, 
location, and full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 152. 





WANTED: To buy equipment for a completely modern busi- 
ness college to accommodate fifty or sixty students. Itemize 
equipment that is for sale. Address, No. 153. 





WANTED: To buy a medium-sized business school with 
possibilities for growth. Must be in good drawing territory. Ad- 
dress, No. 154. 





WANTED: To lease a business school that has, for at 
least five years, supported two persons as employees. School 
may be larger. Prefer South or Southwest. School must have 
good reputation and must be located in good territory. Will pay 
cash. Address, No. 155. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a small business school in New 
England, preferably Massachusetts. Would consider a partner- 
ship with a capable teacher who is interested in building up a 
first-class schoo!. Give full details in first letter regarding 
equipment, registration, field upon which to draw students, 
price, and terms. Address, No. 156. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-equipped business college in the East. 
Established 26 years ago. Present enrollment 115 students; 
capacity, 140 students. Good opportunity for man and wife. 
Present business sufficient to afford a good living and to pay for 
the school at the same time. Cash payment of $1,000 required; 
balance on percentage basis. Address, No. 157. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in West. Money-maker 
for two teachers or man and wife. Fine location and good terri- 
tory; low expense. Some .cash necessary; balance on easy 
terms. Good reason for selling. Address, No. 158. 





FOR SALE: Well-established two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness college in a Southwestern city of 100,000 population. Good 
location; no debts; splendid reputation. Accommodates from 50 
to 60 students. Price, $3,000. Will consider part cash and part 
terms. Owner selling because he is entering public school 
teaching. Address, No. 159. 





FOR SALE: One-half interest in a well-established busi- 
ness school in a prosperous Southern city. School is making 
money and has wonderful future possibilities. Price, $1,000 
cash. Address, No. 160. 





FOR SALE: One-half interest in an established school on 
the Pacific Coast with equipment for 120 students. Four full- 
time teachers and two part-time teachers on staff. Buyer should 
be able to teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and Gregg Short- 
hand. Should be able to handle office work and soliciting. Full 
control of school policy included. Address, No. 161. 





FOR SALE: A successful business college, established over 
50 years ago, in an ideal location. Has capacity of 125 students. 
Low rent; majority of equipment less than a year old. Unusual 
opportunity for man and wife. Can clear from $5,000 to $6,000 a 
year. Immediate possession. Terms to responsible buyer. Ad- 
dress, No. 162. 





FOR SALE: Business school founded in 1915 in Middle 
West. School located in a city of 25,000 population. Annual en- 
roll t 95 students. No competition near. Address, No. 163. 








FOR SALE: One-half interest in a reliable business college 
in the South. Has wonderful possibilities for a large school. Is 
now conducting both day and night classes. Sixteen consoli- 
dated high schools within twenty miles of the school. No com- 
petition. Address, No. 164. 
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FOR SALE: A well-established business school in the 
Southwest. School has highest prestige and character. In a 
good location with a population of 500,000 from which to draw. 
Price, $10,000 cash or $12,000 with terms. Address, No. 165. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The following business college equipment: 
three-drawer flat-top desks; bookcases with many volumes of 
books; shorthand tables; large, square double-desks; Bur- 
roughs adding machines; typewriters; an electric posting ma- 
chine; office fixtures; a bank safe. Address, No. 166. 








Boss vs. Secretary 
(Continued from page 202) 


the number, and Mr. Blaine is heard talking from his 
office.) 

Mr. Blaine: Hello, Charlie! ... 
stranger. Listen, Charlie, how about some golf 
tomorrow? ... Yes, golf! That’s what I said... 
I have not forgotten how to play it. I'll show you 
tomorrow whether I have. ... No, I’m not retiring 
from business. No wise cracks, now! ... New- 
found freedom is right! Well, if you must know, 
I’ve got a good secretary at last. She knows what 
to do next without my telling her. ... Experienced? 
No, but she’s college-trained for her work . . . Maybe 
so, maybe so, but as far as experience is concerned, 
she can gather that right in my office for the rest 
of her natural life, if she wants to. (Mabel and Miss 
Wendell exchange smiles.) Now, listen, about to- 
morrow afternoon... 


(Curtain) 
e ee e@ 


Yes, I know I’m a 


Louisiana Business Education Meeting 


The annual convention of the commercial 
section of the Louisiana Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in Alexandria, Louisiana, on 
Tuesday, November 21. The theme of the 
meeting was “Business Education for Every- 
body.” Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram were: Dr. M. E. Studebaker, head of 
the commerce department of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Dr. H. 
L. Garrett, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity; Clara Ingram, commerce supervisor 
of Louisina State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches; Mrs. Adeline Stuller, High School, 
Kaplan; Lucille Robinson, head of commer- 
cial department, Winnsboro High School, 


Winnsboro; Ruth Holland, High School, 


Oakdale; J. H. Newton, Jr., supervisor of 
Tangipahoa Parish Schools, Amite; R. E. 
May, principal of Abbeville High School, 
Abbeville: 

The newly elected officers for 1940 are: 
president, James T. Johnson, head of the 
commerce department at Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe; vice president, Ruth L. 
Holland, High School, Oakdale. The secre- 
tary will be appointed later. 

George Thomas Walker of Southeastern 
Louisina Institute, Lafayette, is the retiring 
president and the editor of The Louisiana 
Commerce Teacher. 





Bookkeeping and Business Education 
(Continued from page 199) 


the new teacher has little, if any, concept of 
the importance of these social and personal 
values which I have already mentioned. 

In summary, it may be repeated that, first, 
regardless of the graduate schools or junior 
colleges that may be established, a sizable 
group of students complete their formal 
education at high school graduation. These 
students must earn a living and it is the duty 
of the schools to give them some skill train- 
ing. Second, bookkeeping has social and 
personal values as well as vocational values. 
If the student does not use his bookkeeping 
in a vocational way, he has gained an in- 
sight into business and into the use of com- 
mon business forms and procedures. This 
knowledge will prove invaluable to him. 
Third, educators fail to realize that the 
philosophy of bookkeeping instruction has 
undergone a tremendous change since the 
day, many years ago, when every student 


who enrolled in a bookkeeping class was 
considered to be a prospective bookkeeper. 
Fourth, studies show that businessmen are 
still hiring the young worker. Fifth, busi- 
nessmen today are demanding the worker 
who has some skill in computing arithmetic, 
who is accurate, and neat, and who is a good 
penman. There is no better place in a high 
school program for these processes to func- 
tion than in a course in bookkeeping. Arith- 
metic is tied up in a functional way with the 
recording of entries involving discounts, 
sales, purchases, interest on notes receivable, 
and other similar types of entries. 


It is to be hoped that educators will give 
serious thought to this whole program of 
business education, and particularly to the 
subject of bookkeeping. When this is done, 
commercial education will be in an even 
stronger position than it is at the present 
time, and bookkeeping will retain its place 
as one of the most important offerings in the 
field of business education. 








Needs of Local Employers 
(Continued from page 209) 


special courses in the commercial curricula, 
but enough persons are engaged in the duties 
of handling business forms relating to stock 
to warrant considerable emphasis in courses 
such as bookkeeping and business manage- 
ment. An analysis of these courses would be 
necessary to determine whether adequate 
attention is given stock records and stock 
management. It should be noted here that 
in several large retail chain stores investi- 
gated, workers hired for store management 
training began their employment as stock 
clerks. 


GENERAL CLERKS. In view of the large 
number of general clerks who are employed 
by small concerns, and the varied occupa- 
tions existing in the large concerns, most of 
which do not require the services of a suffi- 
cient number of workers to be worthy of 
much specialized training, a course involving 
the performance of these various duties 
seems to be called for in the public high 
school and in the business college. The office 
practice course offered in the high school at 
the present time would be more properly 
named “secretarial training,” since only 
typewriting, shorthand, mimeograph oper- 
ating, and some filing are included. The 
course in “actual business” offered by the 
Gem City Business College, does provide 
functional training for most of the duties of 
the general clerical workers. 


RVAEW GEASHESE 


OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS. The number 
of large concerns whose employers expressed 
a need for further training in office machine 
skills seems sufficient to indicate that some 
students should receive special training in 
these skills. Several employers said they 
were seeking office machine operators with 
special training on Comptometers, dicta- 
phones, or bookkeeping machines. 


SALESPERSONS. The only sales instruction 
offered in Quincy schools is the ten days or 
two weeks devoted to sales training in the 
‘actual business” course at the Gem City 
Business College. Although the beginning 
salaries of retail salesmen are probably not 
quite so high as for office workers, as shown 
by statistics derived from high school grad- 
uates, the promotional opportunities of re- 
tail salesmen are greater than those of office 
workers. The beginning salaries of wholesale 
and other salesmen probably average higher 
than do beginning salaries for office employ- 
ees, according to the opinions of several 
employers. Since there are more sales em- 
ployees than office employees in the con- 
cerns represented in this survey, the incon- 
siderable training given by the schools in 
Quincy does not seem justifiable. 

Because of the need for brevity, the rec- 
ommendations made for the Quincy Senior 
High School will be omitted. It is hoped, 
however, that the information provided in 


this survey will be of interest to commercial - 


teachers as well as to school officials and 
administrators. 
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Why is the steel center 
located where it is ? 














ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition By Staples and York 
WwW 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY puts two and two 
together. It tells the student how and why. 
Geographic facts are converted into reasons. 
The course, therefore, becomes interesting. 





The subject matter makes a lasting impression 
upon the student because he is not merely memorizing facts, 
but is developing economic understanding. 


If you will read just one chapter in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
you will see why students enjoy studying it. The textbook is avail- 
able with a workbook, tests, an examination, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 











A YEAR-AFTER-YEAR features 


1. Two-Way Approach— 


F A VY O R | T E The subject matter is ar- 


ranged so that you can 
stress the letter-writing or 
the grammar approach. 


. Chapter Arrangement 


—Each chapter is:divided 
BUSIN ESS ENGLISH into assignments. The 
assignments are divided 


FOURTH EDITION into sub-topics. 
BY ROSS 


. Style of Presentation— 
The learning process in 


The distinctive features of BUSINESS ENG- eoch chester consial él 


LISH have made it a year-after-year favorite (a) a study of principles, 
with thousands of teachers. It may be dis- (b) an analysis of con- 
tinguished from other textbooks by the prac- crete examples, and (c) 
tical and interesting method of presentation, an application of the prin- 
the two-way approach, the interesting style ciples. 

of chapter arrangement, and the abundant 
supply of practical exercises and projects 
which are included with each discussion. 


. Ample Exercise Mate- 
rial—Interesting business 
situations are used as ex- 

Each assignment in the textbook begins with ercises to provide an ap- 

a clear statement of principles and progresses plication of the principles 

through a wide selection of business letter Giscussed. 

examples and exercises. If you prefer to . Subject Matter Pro- 

stress letter writing at the beginning of the gression —The = subject 

course, the various grammar assignments matter progresses through 
can be woven in as the student recognizes (a) word studies, (b) sen- 


the need for correctness in letter writing. tence study, and (c) a 


study of business commu- 
The features in the column at the right make nications. This process 


BUSINESS ENGLISH a year-after-year favor- leads the student from 


ite with teachers and students. the simple to the complex. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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